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For the Companion. 
THAT CLERK. 

“Only think of it!) Aclerk! Asaleswoman!”’ 

“It seems to me I'd have worked my fingers 
to the bone in some other way, before I would 
have come to that,”’ said Lizzie Doyle, going to 
the mirror and re-adjusting a twenty-dollar hat. 

“So would I. But then, what could she do?’ 

“At least, she might have made herself a little 
less public. If there’s anything I despise, it is 
these saleswomen!”’ | 

“So do I. How much better it would have | 
been to have gone into dress-making, or milli- | 
nery, or something of that sort. But to stand 
behind a counter like a man!”’ 

“Papa always did like those Stanleys,” said 
Lizzie Doyle, petulantly. | 

“Yes, we all liked them well enough until Mr. | 
Stanley failed, didn’t we?” | 

“No, not I, for one. Laura was always too | 
independent in her notions. Don’t you remem- | 
| 
! 





ber how hard she studied at school? It does 
seem as if she foresaw her father’s failure.’’ 

“T wonder she didn’t try for some better posi- 
tion then. She is surely capable of being some- 
thing better than a shop-girl.” | 

“Oh, I believe papa intends to promote her | 
when Mr. Jobley goes West. She will then! 
take Mr. Jobley’s place as junior bookkeeper. 
Think of that for a woman!”’ 

“That would be better than selling goods. I 
don’t see how she can do that with her refined 
tastes. Why don’t she give lessons, I wonder? | 
It might not bring her in quite so much money, | 
but it would be a deal nicer.” 

“Yes; and then we could recognize her,’’ said | 
Lizzie Doyle. | 

“That's what I was coming to,”’ was the quick | 
reply of her companion, a small, sallow-faced | 
gitl, elaborately trimmed and flounced. “How | 
are we to treat her now? We have been great 
friends, you know—that is, when she was in our 
set,” she added, seeing Lizzie’s brow darken. | 

‘Tl tell you how J shall treat her,” respond- | 
ed Lizzie, slowly drawing on a pair of perfumed, | 
three-button kid gloves; “‘precisely as I treat all 
of papa’s clerks. And I should like to see any | 
of them presume!’ 

“Oh, but Laura won’t presume! You needn’t 
be afraid of that; she’s too proud.” 

“She must be,” said Lizzie, sneeringly, “to | 
take that position! J shall not notice her.” 

“But how can you help it when you go to the 
store or to church? She sits so near to us, you 
know.” 

“Of course she'll give up that pew. She 
can’t afford that.’’ 

“That's precisely what she does not mean to 
do. I heard her say that the family must econo- 
mize somewhere else and keep the pew. Her 
mother is hard of hearing, and could not enjoy | 
the service further back. The children, too, must 
goto church, That is the last thing, she said, 
one ought to give up. I heard her say this to | 
Your father last Sunday.” 

] “How provoking!”’ said Lizzie, impatiently. 

‘She will be always in our faces. But I shall 

have nothing to do with her. I know what it’s | 
ler, the artful minx!—it’s to keep near us. She 

“ows she has got into papa’s good graces; and 

Al, too, admires her. I don’t see what there is, 
though, toadmire. She’s very plain.” 

“Laura isno beauty,” was the reply, “but I 
don’t think she’s so very plain. She certainly | 
has lowered herself, though, by going into a 
store.” And thereupon the two girls went out 
for their walk, 

It was near twilight of that same day when | 

= tpt walked briskly home and entered 

lesion 5 two-story house to which her mother | 
ely removed such of her household effects 





| upon me suddenly. 
| Miss Stanley? And sometimes up go the eye-! have asked every young lady of my acquaint- 


| 


| 








THAT CLERK, 


“Are you very tired, my dear?’ asked her) better treatment from Lizzie. That, I confess, 
mother, a pretty, refined-looking woman, as she | has wounded me; and I shall have to meet her 
helped her daughter to take off her cloak and! so often! 


hat. “But never mind. I must remember my 


“Rather, but I like the business; and it's a) place,’ she added, rather bitterly. “I have to | 


fine place for the study of character,’’ she added, | work for my living now—but I will be proud of 
with a curl of the lip which her mother noticed. | it! Good-by, old life of lazy ease! Good-by, old 
“I wish you had chosen something else, my | worthless friends! Your coldness cannot hut 
dear. I was sure your feelings would be hurt.’’ | the real me; it is only the worthless young lady 
“[ don’t wish so,’’ said Laura, briskly. | of fashion who feels it, and she is slowly depart- 
“There is nothing else would have brought a | ing this life.” 
salary at once, and as for my feelings, it don’t} So saying, she sat down gaily to the tea-table, 
hurt me a bit to find ont the hollowness of soci-| and soon forgot all about the toil and the slights 
ety. I used to wonder what certain persons | of the day. 
would be to me if I were not the rich Harvey | “Have you filled out all your invitations?” 
Stanley’s daughter, and now I know. It’s a| asked Lizzie’s eldest brother, one of the firm of 
knowledge worth gaining.” | Doyle & Co., some days after the preceding con- 
“Do you meet many persons you are acquaint- | versation took place. 
ed with?” asked her mother, busying herself in | Lizzie was arranging a hundred or more tiny, 
getting the tea. | cream-colored envelops, which she tied together 
“O yes! and it’s amusing when they come! with some pretty, bright-hued ribbon. 
Oh!—it’s—really!—is this| “I believe so,’’ she replied, with a smile. “I 


glasses! Then I feel—well, as if I should like to | ance, and | think our party will be the finest of 
freeze somebody, if I could, for a minute. the season—if papa will only have the carpets 

“Others see me and make believe they are ex- taken up in the west rooms and the floors 
amining goods; so absorbed are they that they | chalked. Rutger will do them for fifty dollars, 
go clear by me without looking up, and pass out | and you have no idea how beautifully he 
in the same way. But such slights don’t trouble | works!” 
me. I find ont how much true friendship is, “I think father will not refuse you that,”’ her 
worth, and who, out of all the seeming ladies I | brother replied. ‘I'll speak to him about it.” 
have been in the habit of meeting, are true and! ‘Oh, thank you, Al! Then I’m sure he will 
who are false.” | have it done. I have asked him for so many 

“Then you meet some who are true?” things that I was almost afraid to ask for more.”’ 

“Yes indeed! Judge Agate’s wife, who al-) ‘By-the-way, have you invited Miss Laura 
ways seemed to me so proud and distant, came | Stanley?”’ her brother asked, as he was going 
up to me with a glowing face and fairly congrat- | out. 
ulated me. She did it like a lady, too, and like! “Of course not!’’ said Lizzie, with assured 
afriend. There was nothing patronizing abont | emphasis. 
her. And there were several others to whom I 
know my position makes no difference. They 
prize me for what I am. Yet what a price to 
pay for learning the valpe of true friendship!’’ 
added Laura, with a deep sigh. 

“T met Aggie Doyle to-day, and she wouldn't | 
speak to me,” said Alice, Laura’s sister, who 
had come into the room and overheard the last | 
remark. ‘‘Why shouldn't she speak to me, I| “I don’t consider her an acquaintance,” said 
wonder?” | Lizzie, loftily; and Al walked out of the room 

‘Because your sister is a clerk in her father’s | with an abrupt shrug of the shoulders. 
store,”’ said Laura, somewhat bitterly. | Presently her father came in. 

“That’s no reason why she should treat me| “Lizzie,” he said, “I particularly wish you to 
so,”” the child replied. send a note of invitation to Miss Laura Stanley.”’ 

“Of course it is not; nor is it any reason why | ‘‘Papa, you don’t mean it!’’ exclaimed Lizzie, 


asked, standing still. 

“Why, Al, what‘an idea! She wouldn’t ex- 
pect it. Onr shop-girl!—father’s clerk! I 
wouldn’t have her for the world!’’ 

“Then if you are sure she wouldn’t come, you 
might have sent her an invitation out of compli- 
ment,”’ her brother replied. 


as had been spared by the auctioneer. | Lizzie, her eldest sister should utterly ignore | chagrined. 


“ . . 
” This is really pleasant,’’ she said, sinking 
oO 


Slowing grate, 


You would so soon make the house so homelike 
and comfortable,” 


| 


me. I always liked her so much, too. Butto-| ‘Indeed I do mean it. What, slight the 


| smile and a welcome for her. Mr. Doyle has | money point of view! [I should despise myself 
been so kind since papa’s death that I looked for ' for it.” 








Al, a clerk! 


“Of course not? And pray why not?” he! 


“But, papa, she won't come,”’ said Lizzie. 

“Never mind whether she will come or not. 
Write an invitation. I will take it to her.” 

Lizzie sat down, pale and angry, to write the 
note. Afterall her boasting of having ‘‘cut the 
Stanleys,” it was very hard to be obliged to in- 
vite Laura. Her cheeks grew hot, as she indited 
the polite little missive, while she remembered 
the many times she had openly ignored her to 
whom it was addressed. She would have diso- 
beyed had she dared—would even have with- 
held the note after it was written, had her fa- 
ther not stood by to take it himself. It was in- 
deed humiliating. 

Later, her brother Al came to her. 

“T should like an invitation, Lizzie, for a 
young lady of my acquaintance,” he said, ina 
quiet voice. 

“Who is she?” 

“The young lady whom I have asked to be my 
wife,”’ he said, smiling. 

“© Al, of course you shall have it! I am to 
have a sister then? I’m so glad! What is her 
name? Is she inthe city? Will she be sure to 
come? I’m sure I can’t think of anybody!’’ 
And then she paused, puzzled at his shrewd 


| smile. 


“Do I know her?” she asked. 

“You used to,’ he answered. 
Laura Stanley.” 

“O All” 

She sank down, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“Tf was afraid she might feel the slight so 
keenly,’’ he said, softly, “that I hurried matters 
a little. So you necd not be afraid now that she 
will not come, Will you not prepare an invita- 
tion?” 

“T have. 


“It is Miss 


Papa has carried it to her. 


But oh, 


“A noble woman,” said her brother, “who 
dares face the sneers of ‘her set,’ and take an 
honest position for the sake of those who are 
dependent upon her, rather than whine about 
her former dignity, and live upon charity! I 
wish there were more like her.”’ 

So Lizzie was foreed, for once in her life, to 
eat humble pie, 

———_—_~@ > 


For the Companion. 
MY CONFESSION, 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


It is thirty odd years since the incident hap- 
pened which Iam about to relate, but it is still 
;as vivid in my memory as though it had oc- 
| curred yesterday. 
| One winter morning, Jack Doddridge burst 
|into the senior class-room of the academy in 
great excitement. ‘‘Boys,’’ cried he, -“‘Clay is 
coming!—coming to-morrow! He will take din- 
ner at the ‘Platoff House,’ and the stage does 

not go out until night. He will be here at least 
five hours!”’ 

Every boy of us started to his feet. It was 
| the time when “Harry of the West’? was the 
idol of Virginia and Ohio. 

“T tell you, men,’’ I said, ‘we must receive 
him. There’s nobody else to do it. Henry Clay 
is used to the society of gentlemen and classical 
| scholars.” 
| None of us said—what we all thought—that 
| our fathers—plain mechanics and farmers—were 
| neither gentlemen nor scholars. The academy 
had been in operation about five years, and it 
had made, of some of us, at least, prigs and 
| snobs, to a degree which I hope may seem in- 
credible to the manlier boys of these times. 
| Jt was arranged that we should meet Mr. Clay 
| with a formal address of welcome, which I was 
| deputed to deliver. I went home in a fever of 
excitement. 
| Aren’t you coming to dinner, George?’ said 


a chair that had been drawn near to the day she came into the store and passed me with daughter of one of my most cherished friends, | my father. 
“I had no idea, mother, that such a sweeping glance, after I had prepared a| because she has come down in the world in a| 


“No, sir; I’ve business to attend to.” 
| We was in his green flannel jacket, and was 
scraping his boots with a stick, having just come 





246 


in from the barn-yard, I passed him with a 
sui. of disgust at the faded coat and the foul 
[had no eyes for the white hair or the 
worn old face. 

My mother would have sent up to make me 
come down, 

“Don’t disturb the boy,’ [ heard my father 
say. ‘He is studying, no doubt. Put some- | 
thing away for him, Nancy.’ | 

My father had a very quiet, gentle voice for a 
laboring man, My disgust was heightened by 
his using the word “boy.’’ Boy, indeed! 

The fumes of the dinner reached me in my 
We had dinner at noon,—the regular 
farmer's hour,—but [ had heard that people 
diued at six in the cities, 

“When I take matters in hand in this house, 
I'll civilize it,” I thought. 

The speech of welcome was easily prepared. 
Part of it was from Burke, part from Cicero’s 
orations, with a phrase or two from “Elegant 
Extracts.’ [committed it to memory, practiced 
before the glass, shaved (a fruitless toil), dressed 
in my Sunday suit, and set off just as the acad- 
emy bell began to ring furiously. 

The great man had arrived. The village 
*band,”’ consisting of a drum, fife and cornet, 
paraded up and down the streets. All the wom- 
men were at the windows, the men were all 
gathering in front of the litle tavern. 

Doddridge and Smith, and all the “men,” as 
we styled ourselves, were in full dress, and full 


sinell. 


room, 





of importance, 

“What possessed this rabble to come out?’ 
said Doddridge. 
the place?” 

One of the rabble, passing us at the moment, | 
was my father, in his cowskin boots and flannel | 
warmus, just as he had left the plough. He 
was jogging slowly along, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, 

“Where can you be going, sir?” I asked 
curtly. “Suppose the great Harry should find 
out,” [ thought, “that this shabby old plough- 
man is my father?” 

“Up to the Platoff House, George,’ 
mild reply. 
my son!’”’ 

“f am toaddress Mr. Clay on behalf of the 
academy,’’ I said, loftily. 

“Oh!” and a quizzical smile passed over nis 
face. ‘I must be there to hear, then.’’ 


was the 
“Why, you have on your new suit, 
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earnings fora year to buy. No whiskey. 
were going to “‘wine’’ genteelly. 

Two weeks after the ‘‘club’’ was started, my fa- 
ther called me to him. He was feeding the pigs. 
How could a man versed in Cesar and the 
“Book of Modern Etiquette’’ pay any respect to 
a man who spent so much of his time in feeding 
pigs? 

“George,” he said, gently, “I hear an unpleas- 
ant report of a certain party of young fellows 
that frequent the tavern.” 

I made no answer. 

‘They tell me you are one of them.” 

“Well, sir,—and if I am?” 

“Only this, my son,’’—after a moment’s 
pause,—“I have tried.to make a man of you. 
You know at what cost,—forIam net rich. I 


We 


| am’’—his voice broke here, but he turned it into 


a laugh. “I’m not so young as I was, and I 
thought that in time you would take your place 
by my side,—give the old man your arm down 
the hill,—eh, Georgy?’ And he eyed me anx- 
iously. 

“My name is George, sir. I dislike thee 
childish abbreviations. And for the rest,”’— 

I went on ina louder voice, though a queer, 
choking came in my throat at the sight of the 
thin old face. “It is time I asserted my inde- 
pendence,”’ I said, at last, and there I stopped. 

“Independence! Why, you are butalad yet!” 

“Tam a man! And a man with different 
tastes and wants from yours, or the—the farm- 
ers hereabouts. I have a right to gratify them. 
If I am interfered with, this village is not the 


“What will Mr. Clay think of | word! I can leave it.” 


“Leave it? Leave your mother and me?”’ 

He turned and looked at me. I could not bear 
the look. It told me of the time when I was his 
“little Georgy,”’ trotting by his side all the day 
long. 

I know now that my father never showed the 
hard common sense which made him a leading 
man in the county, in the training of his boy. 
He led me with silken cords, when I needed a 
curb of steel. 

He made no effort even then to control me. 
We walked side by side, until suddenly he 
stopped, and laid his hand on my arm. 

“T might argy it out with other boys, but I 
can’t argy with you. You know that club-room 
means,—ruin! Don't go back to it, George, 
don’t go back to it!’’ 


I trust to be forgiven, but my humiliation and I pushed his hand down, but I stood irreso- 


anger were so great that I could almost have | jyte 


struck my father at that moment. | 

[hurried past him. We marched up the rick- 
ety tavern-steps. Mr. Clay, a gaunt, high-fea- 
tured man, with a grand freedom of gesture and 
bearing, and singularly brilliant keen eyes, 
stepped out upon the porch at the moment. 

Icame forward, accompanied by the delega- 
tion of students, and hurled my oration full at 
him. Iwas in a burning heat. The sky, and 
trees, and tavern-porch, wavered unsteadily; 
but, through it all, I thought how amazed he 
would be to find such eloquence, such profound 
thought, in an obscure village. He might see 
the necessity of taking me to Washington. He 
would at least be able to understand how my 
talent was buried here. 

[ could scarcely command myself to listen to 
his reply, which was given with a pleasant laugh 
and outstretched hand, 

“Thank you for your welcome, 
boys!” 

That was all. It was quite evident, too, that 
he regarded us as mere boys, eager to air our 
little learning. 

I stepped back, mortified and trembling, — 
when I saw Mr. Clay’s eyes suddenly brighten, 
and he hurried eagerly down the steps. 

“Ha, John! I’ve been watching for you, cd 
fellow! Larranged to stay here till evening so 
that we could have an old-fashioned talk.”’ 

“That was well thought of, Henry. 
down to the house.” 


my dear 


Come 


“John” was my father. After a few moments 
of hand-shaking and pleasant talk with the 


town’s people, Mr. Clay walked with him down 
the shady little street, surrounded by the farm- 
ers and working’nen, for each of whom he had 
a friendly word. Many of them, like my father, 
had been his friends in boyhood. But the clas- 
sical scholars were left standing on the tavern- 
porch, feeling very warm and uncomfortable. 


| boy. 





The lesson was of no use. Indeed, I grew more 
conceited and more arrogant in consequence 
of it. Henry Clay might be the greatest of 
American orators, but it was my secret opinion 
that he did not know a gentleman from a boor. 


| 
| 


In my heart, I loved him as when I was a 
But my heart was crusted over with con- 
ceit and pride. 

I turned into the road, leaving him standing 
there. I did not go home to supper that even- 
ing. I met Doddridge, and we determined to 
“make a night of it.’ 

‘And many more nights I'll have of this same 
sort,’ [ said, loudly. “I’m going to cut loose 
from this miserable village. This kind of life 
isn’t fit for a man who has any ambition.’’ 

We were strolling up the street, and had 
reached the tavern door. The story of the club- 
room had gone about the village, and the loung- 
ers at the bar laughed significantly as we stopped. 

A hand touched my arm, and turning, I saw 
my father. 

“For my sake, George!” he said. 

The white hair was blown back from his face 
as he leaned forward. I saw all the age, the 
disappointment in it. I hesitated. Doddridge 
was behind me. 

“Going to let the old man put a yoke on you, 
eh?” he sneered in a whisper. 

I again shook off the hand that was upon my 
arm. “Let me alone!” I growled, and sprang 
up the stairs. I did not look back. I did not 
dare to. 

Once seated at our cards and wine, my cour- 
age revived. The evening passed quickly. We 
drank hard,—so hard that we were stupefied, 
and scarcely heard the tumult of voices which 
rose into shrieks on the street below. We were 
roused from our drunken stupor by a knocking 
at the door. 

“George! George! It is I. Open the door!”’ 

“It’s the—the Governor,” hiccoughed Dod- 
dridge. ‘Keep the old fellow out, I say!”’ 

“George, it’s your father! The house is on 
fire! Open the door! Open the door as you 
value your life!”’ 

I sat still, laughing stolidly, so far intoxicated 
as not to realize or care for the peril. 

From below came shrill cries. ‘Come back! 
Let the drunken brutes alone! Bring the old 
ma. down!” 


But nobody could bring him down. With one 


I began about this time to cultivate certain | thundering blow, he drove in the door, and, 
tastes which I cousidered gentlemanly, especially | rushing in, he picked me up as if I had been a 


a taste for cards and liquor. 
hired a room iv the attic of the Platoff House, 


called ita club-r om, and furnished it with books, | smoke. 


Doddridge and I| 


child. 
In through the open door poured a cloud of 
The tavern was on fire, and we were 


x card-table, and vcase of wine, which it took our | the only living beings left in it. 





My father was a powerful man even in his old 
age. I was weaker than he even when sober. 
He carried me to the window, escape by the 
door being cut off, but we were met by a roar- 
ing sheet of flame. 

Doddridge followed us, whimpering with ter- 
ror. 

When the crowd behind saw the old man, a 
roar went up like thunder. 

I hardly know how my father did it, but he 
carried me along the shelving roof of the next 
building, and down a ladder, fighting the flames 
back as he went. When we reached the ground, 
he was so exhausted that he fell insensible. His 
burns, too, were severe. 

Doddridge fell from an upper window, and 
lived but an hour. 

This tragic ending of the “club’’ silenced any 
seofting which I might otherwise have heard. 
The fire was never mentioned to me, and, after 
years had passed, nobody seemed to remember 
that I had been of all sons the most ungrateful 
and heartless. 

But I never forgot the shame and misery of 
that humiliating experience. Some men are 
freed from self-conceit by many long, hard 
pangs; it was wrenched from me in that one 
night. 

—_——_— —- ~~ - —__ — 


For the Companion. 


POLLY’S MISSION. 
By Rose Terry Cook. 

Mr. Brown was avery good man—“awfully good,” 
little Polly Peabody said. Perhaps he was. He 
was reasonable as a treatise on logic, and calm asa 
Quaker; strictly honest, even-tempered and per- 
fectly well. All he needed was better eyesight. 

Not that his eyes were weak. Those clear, blue, 
serene eyes never flinched from any shine of sun or 
gas. It was moral eyesight that failed him. He 
never could see beyond his own shadow. 

“Why does Jones get so excited over his business 
matters ?”? Mr. Brown would inquire, with mild sur- 
prise. “Z never do. He really should be more 
tranquil.’? Or, ““Why is Robinson disturbed by his 
polifical defeat? J do not allow the inevitable to 
disturb my sleep and wear on my system.”? 

No. Good as Mr. Brown was, he lacked charity. 
He never could see why all the rest of the world 
should not be just as well-balanced as he was, and 
he blamed the world because it was not. 

Why he should fall in love with little Polly Pea- 
body was a problem nobody could solve; but then 
that kind of problem is always difficult. Polly was 
a gay, rosy schoolgirl, with brown, curly hair flying 
all about her head, dimples of the wickedest sort in 
either cheek, laughing brown eyes, and as much 
mischief as would have furnished two monkeys, a 
parrot anda kitten. But she had a clear head and 
plenty of penetration, and she was the pet of all the 
school. 

When Mr. Brown first saw her, she had clambered 
up to the midst of a tall cheery tree in the yard of 
her father’s house, and could not get down. There 
she sat, her lips redder than the fruit about her, her 
face dimpling and shining, her white brow knit in 
comic distress, calling, with the gayest voice,— 

“OQ Daddy! Dad—dy,docome! I’m stuck fast! 
I’m frightened out of my wits! Come quick! Help 
me!” 

And then a peal of laughter like the song ef a 
magnified bobolink shook the light leaves about 
her. Mr. Peabody was a grave, shy man, but he 
turned to Mr. Brown, who had called on some law 
business and was just leaving the door, with a smile 
that lit up even the studious wrinkles about his 
eyes. 

“That is my little Polly, only just out of school, 
you know. Good-morning, sir. Yes, Polly, ll 
fetch the ladder.” And he ambled off without 
further ceremony to help his darling down. 

Mr. Brown, with an involuntary smile, turned 
towards the gate, followed bya delicions voice from 
the cherry tree singing that ancient and piquant 
ditty,— 

“Three old maids in a plum tree, 
Three old maids in a plum tree; 
Half a crown to fetch ’em down, 
Diddlety diddlety dumpty !” 

Now Mr. Brown hada sense of humor that few 
people suspected. There was little to rouse it in a 
wholesale flannel warehouse, nor much in the stiff 
mansion that his grandfather had built, and where 
everybody had died that he cared about, one after 
another, till only he inhabited it with a couple of 
servants. 

Polly's look, and laugh, and song haunted him all 
day, and many a time the busy clerks wondered 
what made him smile to himself over his papers and 
letters. This was the beginning of the end. Law 
business increased on his hands. Mr. Peabody 
asked him to dinner, then he stayed to supper. 
Polly grew more and more bewitching. She liked 
to make this handsome, quiet man laugh and talk. 

The girls who found him there and frightened 
him back to stiffness by their saucy, girlish man- 
ners, called him “Polly’s sugar-stick ;” but she did 
not care. She liked him very much, he sent her 
such lovely bouqnets, so nicely arranged. He dis- 


approved of candy, being a reader of “horrid chem- 
ical books,” as Polly called them; but he brought 
her candied fruits, French chocolate, and rare for- 
eign sweetmeats, some of which,I regret to say, 


The end of it all was, however, that they were 
married in early September, leaving Mr. Peabody 
alone with a dull heartache. But then, you know, 
somebody's heart has got to ache every time any. 
body is married, and now it was his turn, 7 
Polly cried a little to think of going two squares 
away from dear daddy, and laughed a little to think 
how she would mend matters in dear Jack’s prin 
house—for she actually called him Jack! 

So she flitted out of white lace and roses, in which 
she looked like a mischievous little angel, into a 
myrtle-green travelling-dress and hat, which trans- 
formed her into a living rosebud, and went off on 
the orthodox wedding tour. 

Perhaps it was not all perfect bliss—wedding 
tours are notalways. Jack would hump his shoul- 
der uneasily when Polly wanted to rest her head 
there. He did not think it was proper atall. Then 
she curled down on his elbow, and he could not be 
quite brutal enough to withdraw it from the beauti- 
ful little head, the soft cheek, the sleepy eyes, that 
nestled under his wing so confidingly. So he made 
the best of it, hoped people would think the tiny 
creature was only a child, and took a compartment 
in a palace-car all the rest of the way, quite una- 
ware of the amusement he had already afforded to 
certain keen-eyed people sitting behind them. 

But though she would eat all kinds of things at 
the hotels, and would not be sick, as he prophesied, 
and ran a race round the park before breakfast with 
two little cousins they met there, Mr. Brown bore 
it pretty well; better than Polly did when Aut 
Schuyler, a fashionable female with a dash of 
strong-mindedness about her, that failed dreadfully 
for want of the needful mind, said to her one fine 
morning,— 

“I quite like your Mr. Brown, Paulina. He ap- 
pears to be aman of superior intellect, but he re- 
serves himself too much. His cerebration is too 
occult.” 

Here Polly giggled, and Madame glared at her. 

“It is evidently your mission, my dear, to develop 
this inner life; to exhibit the soul which now with- 
draws itself in solitude. Yes, even you have a 
mission.” 

“Stuff!” laughed the profane Polly. “I never 
want to have a mission. I don’t believe in mis- 
sions, Aunt Nancy.” Mrs. Schuyler’s name was 
Annetje, and she was Dutch from before the flood. 
“IT shall darn his stockings if the holes aren’t too 
big, and I shall brighten up that poky old house, 
you may be sure; but as for Jack, he'll do as he is,” 

Mrs. Schuyler sighed as Polly rushed down the 
piazza to meet Jack, glowing with affection and in- 
dignation, and sweeping the dusty floor with a vast 
besom of muslin rufiles like the tail of a white 
peacock. 

Alas! how little Polly knew that Mr. Brown was 
at that moment thinking it was his mission to edu- 
eute her into his own ways and manners. I think 
she would have boxed his ears then and there could 
she have read that orderly brain. But they went 
home as ignorant of each other as people usually are 
after a six months’ acquaintance, and began their 
mutual life, 

Polly was certainly bewitching. It was hard for 
John to find fault with her, and it was a long while 
before she saw flaws in her “dear old Jack.” But 
at last he mustered courage. Polly was a sensitive 
creature, and came down one rainy autumn morn- 
ing all cuddled up in a big, soft shawl, with her 
nose quite blue. 

“O Pussy, do get ont of my way!”’ she snapped at 
the kitten as she stumbled over it. She did not 
like the coffee at all, and then the cream jug slipped 
out of her hand and flooded the sugar-bow], and she 
set it down with a bang on the waiter. 

“What ails you, my dear?” calmly inquired Mr. 
Brown. “Are you ill to-day?” 

“Oh, it’s this nasty weather! 
ways makes me as cross as two sticks, Jack. I can’t 
help it—ugh!” 

“Tt is not worth while to be a weather-cock, Pau- 
lina. Be reasonable, my dear. I never allow the 
weather to affect me.” 

It did not occur to him that he was not a tingling 
bundle of sensitive nerves and delicate organs like 
the little woman before him. Jolin Brown's fait 
skin was thick, his muscles firm, his circulation vig- 
orous. How could weather affect him? 

But on this string he played to Polly week after 
week, and yet she would not dance; she was weary 
of the tune, and her quick brain came to thie rescue, 
One snowy day when John returned to dinner, a 
odd bundle on the sash of the bay-window attracted 
his eye. There seemed to be flannel and fur to- 
gether. 

“Paulina, what in the world is this?” he asked of 
the demure little creature who sat by the fire warm- 
ing her wee feet on the fender. 

“That's only the thermometer, dear. It will keep 
going down and down this cold day. I'm trying te 
improve it. It is so absurd to be affected by the 
weather. I thonght I’d put things round it, but! 
don’t seem to mind them mnch. It’s so uunreasonae 
ble!’ And here she heaved a deep sigh, 80 ev 
dently ordered for the occasion that Mr. Brown bit 
his lip as he turned away to the table. 

If he said nothing, perhaps, like the fam 
speechless parrot, he kept up 2 terrible thinking, 
for Polly heard no more about her “unreasonable 
sensitiveness,” but suddenly became the possessor 
of certain fur-lined slippers, the softest of white 
India shawls for house wear, and sealskin furs 4 
swallowed up her fairy figure in their downy re 
ness, till winter vexed the days in vain as far as Polly 
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physical nature could no more be changed than the 
mercury in the thermometer, certainly that bright 
mind could shape itself to rules, that wayward, 
witching nature subdue itself to dignity and calin- 
ness. Foolish man! But was he the first of his 
kind? or will he be the last? 

Polly was not plastic; no more is the rose tree 
when you try to make an oak of it. Some plants die 
jn the training; others burst the straps and assert 
themselves. She was by no means one of the dying 
kind. She fully understood at length what her hus- 
pand was about, and laughed in her sleeve, 

One day a friend of Mr. Brown’s brought him a 
flourishing young ivy from Kenilworth Castle. It 
affords room for the statistical mind to inquire the 
area of that castle and the extent of its ivies, when 
we consider how many are transplanted from that 
one locality. But Mr. Brown had an unusual taste 
for plants, and was gratified by the remembrance. 

The ivy grew well in the east bay-window, and 
had already thrown its graceful length half-way up 
the sash, when Mr. Brown found it one fine morn- 
ing tied with full twenty strings to a straight, wood- 
en rod, its shining leaves strapped to stiff paper 
spills at right angles with the stem, the whole thing 
looking ungainly and tortured enough, 

Polly sat at the table carefully pouring out the 
tea, as innocent in aspect as any lamb. 

“Paulina, what is that for?’”? And Mr. Brown 
pointed a severe finger at the ivy. 

“Oh, I thought I'd train it intoa bush, it would be 
so much easier to take care of!” 

“Train it into a bush! You can’t do it. 
heard of making a vine into a shrub?” 

“Why, Jack, I thought you liked to make things 
the way you want them if it isn’t their nature.” 

A sort of lightning flash went through John’s 
brain at this demure little speech. He seemed to 
see Polly prim, and grim, and proper, as he recalled 
his maiden aunts and his grandmother. He turned 
cold at the idea, and then he colored to his fair 
hair. 

“Polly!” said he, with an inexpressible accent of 
conviction and contrition, holding out his arms. 

“Jackey,” cried Polly, half-laughing and half- 
sobbing, “‘can’t you like me the way I grew?” 

“Like you!” The exclamation was immediately 
smothered. 

When Mrs. Cortland Schuyler passed through 
Boston two years after, and saw John Brown lying 
on the parlor floor with a curly, crowing baby astride 
of his manly breast, and Paulina on acushion be- 
side him trying to show the aforesaid infant how to 
pull its father’s whiskers, that estimable woman 
shook her head and sighed, 

“Paulina,” said she, severely, “have you fulfilled 
your mission ?” 

“No ma’am,” replied Polly, “not that one.” 


Whoever 


—— - ++ 
For the Companion. 


BLACK EAGLE’S LAST RACE. 

“When Mars Dick—dat’s your uncle, chilyun— 
went off to Europe, I heah’d him a-sayin’ fa’ well to 
yurfarder, ‘You’ve got de ’heritance yet, Robert,’ 
he says,—‘you’ve got de house an’ de lan.’ I’se de 
prodigal son, I’se lef’ myself only an empty pocket, 
an’ dese two ole sahvants. Will yur gib’em shelter 
till dey dies, in *membrance ob ole times?’ Dem 
sahvants war dat hoss in de stall yonder,—dat great 
racer, Black Eagle, an’— me.’? And the speaker 
gave emphasis to his remark by a lordly wave of his 
hand over his skinny little figure, as he sat perched 
on the top of a barrel. 

“Yis, sah! Dat war jes’ like yur Uncle Dick,— 
allers free-handed,—gibin’ to de right han’ an’ de 
lef’ de mos’ valoobelest t’ings he owned! Dah he 
is now, in dem far off lan’s, a-dinin’ wid kings, an’ 
a-waltzin wid princesses,—de Furlongs allers kep’ 
de best ob company,—an’ neber nigger ob his own 
to black his shoes. How’s dey to know he’s de 
owner ob dat great hoss, Black Eagle, sah, or ob 
me? Yur fader, he’s got us. He allers had de pick 
an’ de choose, Mars Robert did.” 

The Furlong boys did not relish this everlasting 
grumbling of old Point. They hada pretty clear idea 
of the true story of Uncle Dick. Boys always do 
catch glimpses of the family skeletons, no matter 
how tightly the closet doors are locked. 

They suspected that it was on racers like Black 
Eagle that “Mars Dick” had squandered his prop- 
erty, and that now, in his old age, he did not spend 
much of his time in dining with the crowned heads 
of Europe. But their father, whenever he appeared 
in the stable-yard, did not allow them to argue with 
the old man, no matter how cranky he was. 

“He was faithful to your Uncle Dick to the last,” 
he would say. “Poor Dick!” And—stroking the 
old black horse tenderly—“I wonder if you remem- 
ber your master, old fellow?” And always when 
he went away, he would give orders to Sanders, 
om of all work, to “take especial care of that 

Sanders, who was a crabbed but orderly Scotch- 
man, when behind his master’s back would often 
= Black Eagle “old carrion,” and threaten to 

take him out some fine day and shoot him ;” where- 
at Point would rouse from his doze on the barrel, 
stuttering with rage. 

“De hoss understand you, sah, but he can’t an- 
Swer you! Talk to me, sah! Ef Mars Dick on’y 
knowed how his ole age was bein’ made misabul by 
dese poor white trash !”” 
ms which Sanders only replied by declaring that 
; couldn tkeep the barn-yard tidy as long as Mr. 

urlong cluttered it up with the carcasses of beasts 
and old men,” 


So the squabble went on from day to day. I sus- 











pect both the old men enjoyed it at heart, though | 


Point insisted that the horse was made wretched 
by it. 

“Dat hoss, childun, neber ’sociated wid sech white 
trash befoh. He’s kep’ mighty fine company in his 


day. He belong to an English prince when he’s a 


colt; an’ when Mars Dick buyed him, and bringed 
him ober, all de papers in de lan’ war tellin’ de 
news. I mind de fus’ time he run on de Metairic 
course. All de bess gemplun ob de Souf war dar to 
see him; an’ dey war all his frien’s. Yes,sah! an’ 
when he run agin dat great crack horse in de Norf, 
all de whole Souf bet on Black Eagle. Now he 
hears dis missabul ole rat-catcher call him ‘carrion!’ 
I tell yuh, childun, his heart is broke!’ 

Indeed, the boys, too, fancied that the poor old 
horse followed Sanders with his eyes, as a man 
might, when his valgar abuse was loudest. 

“TI spect he feels pretty much as that lion in the 


| few months before. 
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slowly as any obstinate donkey. He knew what was 
good for Dick, quite as well as did the housekeeper, 
who was now searching the house for the young 
rogue. 

Dick continued his journey for at least an hour. 
He was then about five miles from home, in a lonely 
road which wound up the South Mountain. His 
ride had given him an appetite; he was already feel- 
ing hungry. Looking around, he caught sight of 
some bushes such as he had found ¢hinquapins on a 
The snow did not look very 

promising for chinquapins, nor was he quite sure it 
was the season for them; but he thought it might be 
worth while to look at those bushes more closely. 
| So he slid off the horse,—easily enough,—but the 
‘trouble was, that he could not stop sliding. The 
ground was covered with ice and drifted snow. On 


| the right, the hill rose, thickly wooded. Upon the 


| 


left was a perpendicular precipice of fifty feet, with 


story did when the ass kicked him,’”’ Joe Furlong | 4 creek at the bottom, which was covered with thin 


said. 
Whether the horse understood or not, there could 
be no doubt that, old skeleton as he was, there was 


a real pride and intelligence in hiseyes. They were | 


certainly different from the eyes of any other ani- 
mal the boys had ever known. 


|ice. The bushes grew along the edge of this preci- 

' pice, hiding it from view. It was to them that poor 
little Dick had turned. 

The horse stood where the child had left him, 

| Shivering as though he had the ague, and thinking, 

no doubt, that even the cold stable was a comforta- 


Dick, who had just put on his first trousers, chose | ble place compared with this bleak hillside. 


to make Black Eagle his principal companion. He | 


Suddenly, he heard a crash among the frozen 


almost lived in the horse’s stall. He could take any | bushes, and acry., Then he looked about him, and 
liberties with the old racer, who would scarcely al- | 8aw that Dick was gone. 


low Point to touch him,—crawling even over his | 


Cautiously testing the ground at each step, the old 


back, sliding down by his tail, and leading him, on | horse approached the edge of the precipice and 
warm afternoons, out to the sunny meadow back of | looked over. There was Dick’s fat face a few feet 
the stable, for a trot. Often the bony old beast and ; below him, turned up, a very white little face just 
dirty, chubby Dick, would be found lying there to-| then. The child had fallen over the edge of the ra- 
gether upon the grass, fast asleep. Point was de- | vine into the thick bushes that stood below. The 
lighted with the boy because of his friendship for | brittle stems had bent beneath his weight. It 


the horse. 


seemed as if they could not support him many min- 


“He am got de right name! He’s got his uncle’s | utes. Below was a sheer descent into the frozen 
blood. He knows de hosses, and de hosses knows | creek, 


him, at fus’ sight!” 


Black Eagle, with his fore feet planted on the 


But Dick, unfortunately, was not an influential | edge of the cliff, tried to reach Dick with his teeth. 
friend. Mr, Furlong left the affairs of the stable to | The old fellow stretched his neck to the utmost, but 
Sanders, who moved Black Eagle from one stall to | could not reach the boy by at least three feet. He 
another, to make room for the new mare, or, as | tried again, and Dick stretched up his hands to 
Point said, “dem low-bred Canadian ponies,” until | gtasp his mane as it hung down, but could not 


his place was next the door, in a draughty, damp 
stall. Many a time, too, his supply of oats was but 
scanty. 

Dick brought out many a lump of sugar to his 
friend, but he fancied that, as winter came on, his 
eye grew duller, and that he paid little heed to him. 


reach it. 


| Then the old racer turned and seemed to measure 
| with his eyes the distance between him and home. 





He looked at Dick, telling him--in his way, I have 
no doubt—to hold on until he could come back, and 
the next moment, the boy heard the beat of his 


Dick was sure that the mare, and the cow, and every | hoofs on the rough, snow-frozen road. 


other ordinary brute about the premises, showed 


Dick called wildly after him, but, as he raised his 


their contempt for the horse, and that he felt it. It | head, the slight motion made his brittle bed crack 


was Point, of course, who gave the idea to the boy. 

“Look at dat duck, now, a-quackin’ *bout his 
heels, bitin’ ob ’em! She’s tellin’ him he isn’t worf 
he’s salt. De dogs wallops deir tails in his face. 
Dey hears Sanders talk, yuh see. Oh, dey’s mighty 
cute, 1 tell yuh! Dat are donkey now’s laughin’ 
an’ brayin alongside ob him! G’lang wid yuh!” 
with a whaek of his staff across the mule’s legs. 
“You've got to know your betters! You’re nuffin 
but a niggah ob a brute, anyhow!” 

But Black Eagle stood in his exposed stall, day 
after day, with drooped head and dimmed eye. He 
ate little. His wrinkled skin grew feverish. At 
times he chafed feebly against the bars, striving to 
see outside of the stable to the open field beyond. 
It needed but little fancy to suppose that the old 
racer knew that death was near, and longed for a 
breath of freedom. 

**What he wants is to be on de course once more, 
foh he dies,” said Point. “Neber wur a hoss dat 
had de speerit dat horse hab, sah! I mind when he 
walk de course alone at New Orleans. I held him 
by de rein, an’ walk roun’ wid him, bery slow. I 
wur in full shine myself dat day,—scarlet cap an’ 
jacket,—I tell yuh. An’ de bands a-playin’, de peo- 
ple shoutin’ an’ de ladies a-wavin’ dar han’s, all foh 
Black Eagle! An’ his head war up, an’ he sets his 
foot down soft, like a lady, his bright eyes goin’ 
from dis side to dat. Lor, sah, he knowed, jes’ as 
well asa man! 

“An’ de race he won next year,—I neber tole 
you, didI? He cut his fetlock at de start, an’ one 
foot hung helpless; but he went on, neber mindin’, 
an’ he come in to de stand like a flash ob lightnin’! 
—his speerit was so up, yuh see,—an’ den he fell 
down flat; an’ dar war de tracks ob blood clar roun’ 
de course. 

“He ’members dese tings now, sah, when de don- 
key, an’ Sanders, and de oder beasts is castin’ con- 
tempt at him.” 

Owing, perhaps, to these discourses of Point’s, it 
came to be a settled thing in Dick’s mind, that he 
and Black Eagle ought to cut all leading-strings, 
and together go out into the world. 

So, one bleak December day, when the sides of 
the stable were sheeted with dripping ice, and the 
snow lay banked up in the corners of the yard, find- 
ing the coast clear, Dick managed to put the bridle 
on the old horse. He led him out of the gate and 
mounted him. 

Black Eagle turned a look of grave inquiry towards 
the fat little monkey perched upon his back, and 
then walked slowly and cautiously down the hill. 

But this did not suit Master Dick. He tugged at 
the reins, shouted, and, finally, breaking a branch 
from a thorn bush that was near at hand, he laid it 
on to the poor old hide. The horse quickened his 
pace, looking back as if he was amused at the boy. 
Finally, he broke into a slow trot. 

Dick yelled with delight. Sticking like a burr to 
Black Eagle’s bony old back, he thumped, kicked, 
and struck him with the stick; but Black Eagle 
would not move a leg the faster. He jogged on 


and sink beneath him. 

For the first few rods, Black Eagle’s gait was a 
careful one. Then, when he reached better ground, 
it was quickened; but the old horse puffed in a few 
minutes like a cart-horse forced intoarun. It was 
bitter cold. The solitary mountains, the great gray 
snow-clouds, the dreadful silence of the woods, were 
so different from the stable, that he was dazed. But 
his senses soon came to him. It really seemed as if 
he understood it all. There was Dick, whom he 
loved better than anybody else living, in deadly 
peril. He would die unless he could bring help. 

Black Eagle looked down the long slope of the 
road. There was at the moment not a living crea- 
ture on it. His eye began to kindle. 1 think he re- 
membered then some race that he had run long ago, 
—the stroke of the bell as he started, the terrible 
strain, the flashing by of the massed faces, the 
shouts, the triumph! 

The old fellow trembled; his ears pricked up; the 
strength of old time ran like flame through his veins, 
and, after one or two staggering bounds, he was off! 

Down the road, through the snow-covered swamp, 
across the wooden bridge, into the highway again, 
with that long, loping stride which had brought 
him in winner against the swiftest horses in the 
country. 

But he was old now. It was but the vigor of a 
dream, which might fail at any moment. He was 
but a poor, dying brute, running a race against 
death, and, in some dull way, he knew it. 

He passed through the village, his tread falling 
noiselessly on the deep snow. The windows of the 
houses were closed, and the smoke rose from the 
slaked fires drowsily intothe cold graysky. It would 
be of no use to stop there; those people would not 
understand, at least, not for a long time, and the 
loss of a minute might cost Dick’s life. 

One or two men who were closing their barns for 
the night, saw him pass like a flying shadow. A 
traveller, out on the road, jogging into the village, 
saw, as he fancied, a black horse flit by him, its feet 
scarcely touching the ground. Its strides were gi- 
gantic, its ears lay back on its neck, the foam flew 
from its lips, its eyes blazed. 

“It might be the ghost of Black Eagle,” said the 
traveller, who had seen that great racer in his youth. 

At Dick’s own home, there was by this time a 
dreadful outcry and search for the lost boy. His 
father, brother, everybody, were out hunting for 
him. Even old Sanders had forgotten to scold, and, 
with shaking hands, was sounding the well, down 
which he insisted that Dick had fallen. 

Mr. Furlong came into the yard. “Saddle the 
mare,” said he, trying to speak calmly. “I will ride 
to the village. He may have wandered over there.” 

The yard was full of people, old Point standing at 
the gate, when a thundering clatter resounded from 
the stone pavement without. The next instant, 


Black Eagle stood among them, flecked with foam, 
his nostrils red with blood, his eyes vainly striving 
to speak. 





There was a breathless pause. Then Poiut yelled, 





“De Lord He’s put de bref of life back into de hoss! 
He knows whah Dick is!’ 

With one bound, Point threw himself on to Black 
Eagle’s back, and, with the old fellow clinging to 
him like a cat, the horse darted back down the road 
he had come. They were speedily followed by Mr. 
Furlong and everybody who could find anything to 
ride. 

Point reached the boy just in time to save him. 
The bushes had given way and broken steadily dur- 
ing the few minutes that the horse had been gone, 
If the desperate journey had needed but a short 
time longer, it would have been too late. The old 
courser had indeed raced against death, and won. 

Black Eagle is living yet. If you go intothat part 
of Virginia, you will be sure to hear of him, and of 
the sumptuous stable which Mr. Furlong has since 
built forhim. He lives there royally, with Point 
and Dick as his prime ministers,—the one creature 
on the farm which everybody delights to honor. 
Every stranger that comes to the country-side is 
brought to see him, and Sanders and Point tell the 
story of his wonderful ride, and of his former tri- 
umph, each of the old men trying to outdo the other, 
until the history has grown almost too large for 
belief. 

However, we have received the facts and give 
them to you as Dick himself tells them. 





+ 
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A PET OWL. 

The Arctic white owl (called the “snowy owl’’) is 
a euriosity always in demand with naturalists, and 
such as find themselves able to own and take care of 
one, no doubt find the creature a very amusing com- 
panion. A professor thus writes of a white owl 
brought to his lecture-room by a pupil who had shot 
the bird while on its winter visit to Maine: 

It was a fine fellow, but was badly hurt by the 
shot. It was given in charge of a young friend, who, 
as a bird artist, knew the worth of his prize. He 
kept it in his room, which served for studio and 
sleep. The bird had the freedom of the room, and 
became quite gentle, permitting itself to be fondled, 

One night, he persisted in getting on his master’s 
bed. This the jealousy of the hunting-dog could 
not stand, and every time the bird flew on the bed, 
the dog jumped on and fought it off. At last, the 
young man told the dog to keep quiet, when the bird 
came again, and, squatting by the side of its owner, 
kept still for the whole night. 

It was a great feeder. A weasel which the youth 
had meant to mount was stolen and devoured by the 
bird. Muskrats, rabbits and birds, all went the same 
way, and to see him dine was a droll sight. He 
would open wide his great brassy optics, then insert 
his beak into his prey, then, shutting his eyes excru- 
ciatingly tight, would lift his head high, and gulp 
down whatever he had detached—all of which would 
be executed in the most grotesque batrachian style; 
for who ever saw a frog swallow an insect but that 
he went it blind? 

Occasionally, it was let out upon the snow. This 
was indeed a luxury, it was so like home; and the 
bird would swallow the snow in mouthfuls, <A fine 
owl is this Arctic bird! It will smite ducks and 
grouse on the wing, like a falcon; will swoop upon a 
hare on the ground, and dart ata fish in the shal- 
lows; and it does most of its hunting by day.—Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 
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For the Companion. 
YLOWERS OF THE SEA. 


“Call us not weeds; 
We are flowers of the sea.” 


By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin, 

The botany of the sea is as interesting a scientific 
study as the botany of the land. Yet many who 
have a good knowledge of trees, and shrubs, and 
flowers, know no more of the vegetation of the 
water than of that of the moon—if there is any veg- 
etation in that waterless satellite. 

Many persons unite pleasure with study, by pre- 
paring herbariums of land-plants, and we propose 
giving directions for preserving sea-flowers in a sim- 
ilar way. 

Of course we cannot teach the scientific botany of 
the sea in one lesson; but we will give practical di- 
rections by which you may work, and you can study 
the science at your leisure. , 

You remember the answer to the old conundrum, 

*What is the first thing you do toa fish before you 
cook it?” “You catch it.” 


So the first step in preserving sea-mosses is to 
gather them, and we shall try to tell you how to do 
it. 

First, gather an agreeable party; for half the 
pleasure of an excursion to collect the mosses de- 
pends on having those with you who sympathize 
with its object. 





Provide yourself with a broad hat, stout shoes 
and garments which will not be injured by the salt 
water. Make a long-handled net, and provide a 
long stick with a hook at one end of it. A wooden 
toy pail will complete your outfit. A wooden pail 
is preferable to a tin one or a basket, as it will 
neither rust nor allow the water to drip on your 
clothes. 
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The best time for gathering sea mosses is im- 
mediately alter a storm, when the shore has 
been lashed and beaten by the waves. As the 
water washes up along the sands, watch for 
tints of scarlet, green, brown and pink, and be 
ready to thrust in your net or hook for the 
mosses before the receding waves carry them 
back beyond your reach. Sometimes they will 
lodge among the sedge-grass and rocks, when 
you must use your hook to draw them out. 





When you have secured a sufficient number of 
specimens for your first experiment, at once 
wash them as free from sand as you can, and 
take them immediately home. Then put a few 
into a basin of water, to free them still more 
from sand; after which, take a shallow dish of 
water—a soup-plate answers very well—and 
place the specimens in it one at a time. 

Having prepared your paper—unruled white 
or pale pink—slip it gently under the floating 
moss, and raise it up suddenly. If the moss has 
not been thoroughly spread out by floating on 
the water, take a camel’s-hair brush, dip the 
point in water, and with it work out the delicate 
fibres. If your specimen is of a fine, threadlike 
texture, you can work it out still more by taking 
a needle and drawing out the threads, some of 
which are as fine as the threads of a spider’s 
web, 

When this is done to your satisfaction, lay the 
sheet, placed between two soft pieces of old cot- 
ton cloth, into a book, put it under a heavy 
pressure, and leave it twenty-four hours. Then 
put it into a dry cloth, and repeat the pressure 
for days. The gluten in the moss will make it 
adhere to the paper. A score or more of speci- 
mens may be placed at the same time in a large 
book for pressure, 
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There are a great variety of sea-mosses on the 
north shore of New England. We find trans- 
parent leaves a yard or two long, and heavily 
ruffled at the edges; also long whips, and the 
variety which has large air-vessels, that snap 
with a loud noise when pressed. The ashes of 
these sea weeds are used in the manufacture of 
glass and soap, These, of course, cannot be 
pressed, 

The kind of which we write are from the 
south shore of Cape Cod. The illustrations give 
but a faint idea of their beauty, because the del- 
icately-veined and transparent leaves are of rich 
colors, and often have the fibrous roots, which 
the winds have wrenched up, attached. 





Other varieties are like coral branches, che- 
nille and lace-work, and are as fine as cobwebs 
in texture. If examined through a magnifying 
glass, they excite feelings of wonder. Some- 
times you will find tiny sea-shells, tuo small to 
be seen without the glass, embedded among the 
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When the mosses are dry, you can place them 
between the leaves of a nice blank-book, secur- 
ing them in place by cutting the pages so as to 
admit of slipping the edges of the papers in; or 
you can design and saw out pretty white wood 
or walnut covers, between which a dozen or 
twenty of the sheets may be tied with ribbon. 
Or, prettier still, you can form covers of the 
scallop-shells found on the seashore, and make 
a book like this shown in the cut. To enable 
you to tie them iu, you must bore holes, very 
carefully, in the flanges of the shells, and make 
corresponding ones in the leaves, Before you 
bore the holes, the leaves should be scalloped 
round the edge tu correspond with the shell. 





The ribbon should be of a nice quality and 
pretty in color, The book, if neatly made, will 
then be a beautiful and inexpensive Christmas 
present for a friend. 

This pleasant work need not be confined to 
those who live near the seaside. Any one who 
has a friend living near the sea can ask him to | 
gather the mosses and shells, and forward them 
in a small box by mail. We have seen them ar- 
ranged beautifully after they had made a long 
journey. In return, you can send something 
which cannot be found at the seaside, 

One great charm of this entertainment, espec- 
ially to young people who have little money 
of their own, is that it costs almost nothing. 
Ten cents will more than pay for the paper and 
the ribbon, the only articles that have to be| 
bought. We hope many of our young friends | 
will try the experiment, and be successful in | 
finding pleasure, at least. 








a 
LAW AND ORDER. 

The young gentlemen of the University of 
Mississippi have recently exhibited not only cor- 
dial feeling but rare good sense, by inviting Gen. 
S. L. Woodford, of New York, to address them. 
It was a significant, and we trust, a germinant 
act; for he had fought against the Confederacy, 
and is supposed, in some respects, to hold senti- 
ments not universally accepted at the South. 
“His reception was,’’ to quote the words of the 
Oxford, Miss., Falcon, published in the universi- 
ty town, “‘a perfect ovation of applause and com- 
mendation.”’ 

The address is spoken of as being “full of 
true and manly sentiments.’’ We have read it, 
as reported by the Falcon, with admiration for | 
its frank and kindly utterance of timely truths. 
They were received in the spirit in which they 
were spoken. ‘‘As Southerners,”’ says the Fal- 
con, “we admire his courage, we appreciate his 
courtesy, and we applaud his eloquence.” 

The theme of the address is ‘‘The common 
needs of our Republic and the common duties of 
our young men.”’ These are set forth, as a sys- 
tem of education, as broad as the right of suf- 
frage; a respect for law, which shall recognize 
its authority and obey its mandates; and that 
general toleration which abstains from interfer- 
ing with the rights of the humblest person. The 
orator’s words in discussing the respect which 
should be paid to law, were as timely as they 
were truthful. 





“The man,” said the General, ‘“‘who substi- 
tutes his own will for the will of the many, and, 
as the phrase goes, takes the law into his own 
hands, is a bad citizen; and he whoacquiesces in 
the violence of his neighbor is a weak citizen.” 
“The disregard of law,’’ he continued, ‘‘and its 
forceful, open, deliberate and unpunished viola- 
tion is brutalizing to the community in which it 
occurs, and very demoralizing in its general ef- 
fects. The greatest present danger to our popu- 
lar institutions . . lies in our habitual dis- 
regard of our personal duty to obey and enforce 
law.”’ “Where the law is violated’’—the audi- 
ence applauded the pointed allusion,—‘‘and no 
attempt is made to punish the violation, or even 
ascertain the violator, great and permanent 
wrong is done—a wrong to the public conscience 
and to the public welfare. Intolerance in any 
locality,’’ said the plain-speaking orator, “‘wheth- 
er it be the more brutal intolerance of physical 
might, or the more polished but equally effective 





fibres of the moss. 


intolerance of busiuess and social forces, keeps 


| tory.” 


from that locality the best brains and the most 
efficient men.” 

In reading these words, we are in doubt which 
claims the greatest admiration, the frankness of 
the orator, or the applause which greeted his ut- 
terances. If the sentiments approve the orator 
as a good and true man, the applause which 
cheered him, credits the students of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi with the magnanimity which 
is too lofty to be intolerant, and too honorable to 
violate law. Gen. Woodford closed his address 
with these solemn words: 

‘Reverently let me say, as thus we bid one 
another good-by, may God bless Mississippi. 
May equal blessing be upon my own New York. 
May still fuller and richer blessings be upon our 
Union, which is once again the common mother 
as it shall surely be again the common glory of 
us all,” 

They were received, says the Falcon, with 
“enthusiastic cheering and applause, repeated 
and prolonged.” 

The orator did good service to the cause of law 
and order, and the young men, by their hearty 
commendation of his utterances, have done as 
good service for the union of hearts and hands. 
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SUMMER LOVELINESS. 


The earth, all light and loveliness, 
In summer’s golden hours, 
Shines, in her bridal vesture clad, 
And crowned with festal flowers, 
So radiantly beautiful, 
So like to heaven above, 
We scarce can deem more fair that world 
Of perfect bliss and love. 


Is this a shadow faint and dim 
Of that which is to come? 
What shall the unveiled splendor be 
Of our celestial home, 
Where waves the glorious tree of life, 
Where streams of bliss gush free, 
And all is glowing in the light 
Of immortality ? 
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ADOLPHE THIERS. 
A thrilling scene took place several weeks ago 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. One of the 





| new Ministers was making a speech, and in the 


course of it, spoke of the late Assembly as “‘The 
liberator of the territory.” 

Now let it be remembered that it was M. 
Thiers who concluded the peace with Germany, 
in 1871, and by his earnest efforts saved the im- 
portant fortress of Belfortto France. Ever since 
the French have been speaking of this famous 
old statesman as ‘‘The liberator of the terri- 
So when the Minister, who is hostile to 
Thiers, used this expression, and applied it, not 


|to him, but to the old Assembly, it filled the 


great majority of the Republicans with indigna- 
tion. 

M. Thiers was seated on a front bench, listen- 
ing quietly to the Minister’s address. His black 
eyes shone brightly through his gold spectacles, 
and he did not stir when the expression was 
used; But the four or five hundred Republican 
deputies started to their feet in a body, and hoot- 
ed at the Minister; and one of them, pointing to 
the aged statesman, cried out, “There is the 
liberator of the territory!”” At this the Repub- 
licans rushed down from their seats, surrounded 
Thiers in a circle, and gave him three ringing 
cheers. The proceedings of the chamber were 
interrupted while this thrilling ovation was go- 
ing on. 

In this impulsive and striking way the French 
Republicans designated M. Thiers as their lead- 
er, and his name as their watchword, in the 
coming political contest. They seem to have 
been inspired with this purpose by the insult of 
the Minister. Their sudden act was the selection 
of a standard bearer. 

There is no more wonderful old man living 
than Adolphe Thiers. When we think that he 
was aman of note nearly sixty years ago, that 
he was Prime Minister of France more than for- 
ty years ago, that the first volumes of his great 
history are more than half a century old, that he 
knew Talleyrand and Wellington, we are sur- 
prised to think that this octogenarian is still one 
of the most conspicuous figures in Europe. It 
seems strange that he is yet on the public stage, 
and that no statesman in the world is more ac- 
tive and energetic. 

A little, square man, who looks more like a 
benevolent German professor than a very pug- 
nacious politician, with close-cropped, snow- 
white hair, that bristles all over his round head, 
a very brilliant black eye, a quick, nervous gait, 
and a high, almost squeaking voice, he does not 
appear so old or so great a man as he really is. 

It is singular that a great party should choose 
so old a man to lead them in one of the most 
momentous political conflicts through which 
France has ever passed. But it was necessary 
to choose a name great enough to rival that of 
Marshal MacMahon, and Thiers was the only 
name which they could adopt. 

Should the Republicans triumph in the com- 
ing elections, it is very likely that Thiers will 


public, and it may be reserved for him to crown 
his career of renown by spending his last years 
in the highest office his countrymen can confer, 
The return of Thiers to the Presidency woulg 
afford a bright prospect that the Republic, which 
is now threatened by the unpatriotic course of 
Marshal MacMahon, and by the arbitrary con. 
duct of his new Cabinet, would at last be ge. 
curely founded. ‘ 

Thiers is still capable of leading the Republi. 
can hosts, and of being an energetic President, 
He is one of those men who seem really never to 
grow old, except in years. He still loves the 
conflict of the political arena, as he did years 
and years ago, when he battled against the tyr. 
anny of Charles X., and met in forensic combat 
the enemies of Louis Philippe, whom he, more 
than any other man, created King. His name 
is still a great power in France, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be strong enough to bring 
triumph to the Republican cause when thie peo- 
ple are called upon to choose a rew Chamber in 
the autumn. 





AMERICAN REGISTRY OF V&s- 
SELS. 

The question of “free ships’ has lately been 
revived, and petitions will be presented to Con- 
gress at its next session in favor of admitting 
vessels not built in the United States to Ameri- 
can registry. A vessel is said to have American 
registry when it has been recorded in one of the 
bureaus of the Treasury Department, and it is 
then entitled to fly the national flag. 

To obtain such registry, a vessel must fulfil 
certain conditions. It must have been built in 
the United States, and it must be wholly the 
property of American citizens. A ship built in 
Maine, which has been sold to foreigners, has 
lost its registry, which cannot be restored with- 
outa special act of Congress. The line of steam- 
ships that has been running between Boston and 
Valparaiso, Chili, sails under the British flag; 
for although the steamships are owned by Amer- 
icans, they were built in Great Britain. 

There are two great advantages in American 
registry; one is, that of engaging in the coasting 
trade; the other, that of enjoying the protection 
of the American government. The latter is the 
more important of the two. 

Only American vessels are allowed to trade 
between the ports of the United States. A sin- 
ple case will illustrate how this restriction 
works. A schooner loads coal in Nova Scotia, 
for Bangor, Me., and is to carry back from Bos- 
ton to Nova Scotia, a cargoof various kinds of 
goods. Now Bangor is a great lumber market, 
and is constantly sending boards to Boston. If 
we did not retain the coasting trade to ourselves, 
the schooner would carry a luad of lumber from 
Bangor to Boston, and thus make three profits 
instead of two on her “round trip.” As it is, 
she must go ‘‘in ballast’? to Boston—that is, 
carry a load of stones or other weight of worth- 
less material enough to cause her to sail safely. 

We need not explain what are the advantages 
of being allowed to float the American flag, and 
to have the protection of the Government. They 
can be seen by everybody at a glance. During 
the civil war, however, vessels bearing our flag 
were liable to be captured at sea. As the United 
States flag did not protect them, many American 
ships were sold to foreigners, and’ the owners of 
others abandoned the American registry and 
took out British papers. 

We shall not argue whether the stringency of 
our laws ought to be relaxed or maintained. It 
is a question that has two sides. On the one 
hand it is urged that vessels are cheap, and can 
be bought for less than it would cost to build 
them, and that we might now regain our lost 
commerce. On the other hand, it is said that it 
is as important to us to build ships as to own 
them, and that the present laws serve to encou!- 
age shipbuilding among us. Besides, say the 
opponents of the cause of “free ships,” very few 
people would venture to urge that the coasting 
trade should be thrown open to the world, yet 
the admission of foreign-built vessels to Amet!- 
can registry would have that effect. 

These are the main arguments on either side. 
The subject is likely to engage a great deal of 
attention in the next few years. 
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TURKISH LADIES. 

An English lady, Mrs. Walker, long resident in 
Turkey, writes in Evening Hours an article on Turk- 
ish women, which gives a new view of their charac 
ter and habits. She says that polygamy is now rare 
in Turkey, that few men, except those of great 
wealth and high position, have more than a single 
wife. For reasons of economy, of domestic peace 
and even of principle, one wife is preferred to 
many. The harem means all the women folks of 
the family, including relatives, slaves and servants. 
No Mussulman may see the uncovered face of J 











once more become President of the French Re- 


Woman ia his own house, except his wife, his slave, 
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or 4 very near relation, such as mother, sister, 
daughter, niece, or daughter-in-law. Turkish 
women, Mrs. Walker says, cherish a tenderness 
towards aged grandparents, charity to the poor, and 
hospitality to strangers. Gentleness towards little 
children and respect for age are among the most 
pleasing features iu Turkish family life. The wo- 
men in general, she thinks, are content with their | 
Jot, and have a half-contemptuous pity for Christian | 
Jadies whose lives are more untrammelled and en- | 
ergetic. 





WRITING A COMPOSITION. | 
School boys, and school girls also, consider “origi- | 
pal composition” as the most irksome of tasks. Their | 
knowledge of facts is as limited as their vocabulary | 
jsdeficient. They are bothered to choose a subject, 
aud are perplexed as to what they shall say about 
asubject after itis chosen, Such may be encour- 
ed by the assurance that all great writers have 
peen troubled by similar difficulties. An anecdote 
of the school-days of the late Wim. H. Seward may | 
console some boy who is saying to himself, “I never | 
cau learn to write a composition.”’ | 

The teacher had designated a day for “original | 
composition,” and appointed young Seward to lead 
off. Having no idea of what was wanted, or how it | 
was to be ..one, Seward consulted an older pupil. 

“Nothing is easier,” replied his friend. “You 
must first choose a subject, and then all you have to ; 
do is to write about it.” 

“But what is a subject ?”” asked Seward. 

“Jt is anything you want to write about,” was the 
reply. 

“But,” continued the perplexed inquirer, “I don’t | 
know of anything that I want to write about. [| 
wish I could see a composition.” 

“Well,” kindly said his friend, “if you won’t tell, | 
Iwill show you an old one of mine that I wrote | 
when at another school.” 

Seward pledged himself to secrecy, and was 
shown an “original composition.” On Drunken- 
ness” was the caption, under which was drawn a 
heavy black line. “Drunkenness is the worst of all 
vices;” this was the first sentence, and then fol- 
lowed the argument. 

Seward decided that he would not choose for his 
subject anything that was naughty, bad or wicked. | 
So he said, “I will choose a different subject, and 
will show the composition to you when it is 
written.” 

With great labor having written his composition, 
he submitted it to his friend. It began, ‘On Virtue.” 
“Virtue is the best of all vices,” 


THE LOST FOUND. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, it was the custom for gen- 
tlemen wishing servants to visit the emigrant ships 
as soon as they arrived in port. Selecting the man 
or woman who pleased them, they would pay his or 
her passage money, about seventy or eighty dollars, 
to the captain, agreeing to give the servant cloth- 
ing and board, and at the end of three years’ ser- 
vice, twenty or thirty dollars, 

One day, a gentleman, a man of fortune, residing 
in Philadelphia, went on board an emigrant ship to 
hire a girl, or “purchase her time,” as it was then 
called. He selected one, and was shown her father, 
The old man was anxious to go with his daughter, 
and after some persuasion the gentleman purchased 
his time. “Well, now,” said the old man, “here’s 
my old wife; take her also.”” There was something 
80 attractive in the countenance of the old woman 
that the gentleman bought her time. , 

Going together to the register’s office to complete 
the bargain, the gentleman was surprised to find 
that the name which the emigrants gave was spelt 
and pronounced like his own. Inquiries ended in 
his discovering that he had bought the time of his 
own father and mother, 

When six years old,ason of the old folks had 
been taken to America by a gentleman, and they had 
lost all knowledge of him; indeed, they had almost 
forgotten they had ason in America. They recol- 
lected, however, that their boy had the figure of 
& cucumber on one of his shoulders. The newly- 
found son was stripped in the office, and, to the de- 
light of the aged couple, there was the birth-mark. 
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WORDSWORTH’S IMPATIENCE. 

Southey, the poet and historian, was punctiliously 
neat in his person and house. He was a lover of 
fine books, and his library, in which he took great 
pride, was arranged, as was everything else in his 
home, in sympathy, with “heaven’s first law.” 

The poet Wordsworth had, along with much no- 
bility of character, several traits which made him 
indifferent to the feelings and habits of those with 
whom he associated. Among these were an impet- 
uous impatience, which once exhibited itself in a 
Way to annoy Southey. 

Wordsworth was taking tea at Southey’s house. 
Happening then and there to want a volume of 
Burke’s Works,” he went to the library, took down 
the book and laid it on the tea-table. The pages 
Were uncut. A knife was at Wordsworth’s plate, 
Which, unfortunately for the purity of Mr. Burke’s 
— poet had just used to butter the dry toast. 
ae he cut his way into the volume, and left on 
ry page the greasy proof of a selfish, discourteous 
mpatience that could brook no delay. Of course 
Southey was annoyed, and so were ‘several other 
a bat Wordsworth was as unroffled as though 

e had used the cleanest of paper-cutters. 

He forgot that the little courtesies of life are 


j 


| you, and it was understood that there were to be no 


| personal experience, how some men feel when under 


gilt of genius does not exempt its possessor from the 
observance of all the moralities, whether they be 
great or small. True politeness is true kindness, 
kindly expressed. It is not sufficient that we feel | 
kindly, we should kindly express our feelings. It | 
is this union which makes the difference between | 


a high-bred and a low-bred man, a gentleman and a | 
dancing-master. 


LONGFELLOW’S EMBARRASSMENT. 

The London correspondent of the New York Times 
tells the following anecdote of Longfellow’s embar- 
rassment at a London dinner-party, and how he 
stood by the agreement: 


When Longfellow visited London, a dinner was | 
giver him at the Langham Hotel. It was arranged 
that this dinner should be unlike the usual semi- 
public banquet, inasmuch as there should be no ad- | 
dresses and no proposing of toasts. There were 
many distinguished guests present. They were each 
in turn presented to Lougfellow. Then came the 
dinner. It was excellent. A bright and general 
conversation had sprung up, untrammelled by this 
man’s fear that he would have to speak on his legs, 
and the other man’s fear that he wouldn’t. 

But there was a well-known old gentleman at the 
table, for whom this scene of contentment had no 
attractions. Mr. S. C. Hall suddenly rose in the 
midst of this happy throng, and, thundering on the 
table, began to speak. He would not be put down. 

es, he knew what the agreement was; but he also 
knew that at their board sat the most eloquent of 
Englishmen, and he called upon Mr. Gladstone to 
say a few words in honor of the greatest American 
poet. Mr. Hall had done his ruthless work well. 

He sat down amid a loud cheer, and presently Mr. 
Gladstone rose to still louder plaudits. The orator 
himself was taken aback, but he was equal to the 
occasion, and he paid a glorious tribute of eloquent 
praise to the poet. 

When Gladstone sat down, Longfellow stood up. 
Thunders of cheers greeted the grand old man, but 
the grand old man was very miserable, If they had 
given him a pen and called on him for a poem, he 
would have done well enough; but, asked for a 
speech, and without notice, Mr. Longfellow was 
nonplussed, He opened his mouth. Nosound came 
forth. A second time he essayed to speak, with a 
like result. At last he said, “Gentlemen, I thank 


speeches.” 


FEELINGS UNDER FIRE. 
A writer in Fraser’s Magazine thus explains, from 





fire for the first time: 


I may here record a personal experience at Kars, 
which, though L believe common enough under sim- 
ilar circumstances, is perhaps not familiar to non- 
combatant readers, This was my first exposure to 
either musketry or cannon shot, and “I am free to 
confess” that, although in excellent health, and well 
mounted and armed, as the moment of actual con- 
flict approached, I felt a growing sense of fear, as 
much beyond the power of my will as the involun- 
tary muscles, and which, as it culminated just before 
the first shot was fired, became positively physical in 
its intensity. 

A complex counter feeling of half-shame, half- 
pride, kept me, however, from attempting escape, 
even if this had been practicable, through the ser- 
ried battalions behind. But hardly half-a-dozen 
shots had been exchanged before this emotion of 
terror abated as involuntarily as it had arisen, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour, it was replaced by 
an exhilaration and sense of positive enjoyment, 
which more than once during the day carried me 
through the thick of the melee with absolutely un- 
ruffled nerve. 

Afterward, before Sebastopol, a friend, who still 
carries glorious scars of Alma and Inkermann, told 
me that at Sobraon, where he had received his own 
baptism of fire, he had passed through much the 
same process of sensation, and that he knew it to be, 
as [ have said, common enough in the experience of 
others, Mere animal courage, therefore, after all, 
would seem to have less to do with the morale of 
those who feel it than is generally supposed. 


ee eee 
VOICES IN TREFS. 


Trees, when played upon by the wind, yield forth 
a variety of tones. Mrs. Hemans once asked Sir 
Walter Scott if he had noticed that every tree gives 
out its peculiar sound. “Yes,” said he, “I have; 
and I think something might be done by the union 
of poetry and music to imitate those voices, giving 
a different measure to the oak, the pine, the willow, 
ete.” The same journal from which we take this 
anecdote mentions that, in Henry Taylor’s drama, 
“Edwin the Fair,” there are some pleasing lines, 
where the wind is feigned to feel the want of a 
voice, and to woo the trees to give him one. 


He applied to several; but the wanderer rested 
with the pine, because her voice was constant, soft 
and lowly deep, and he welcomed in her a wild me- 
morial of the ocean cave, his birthplace. There is a 
fine description of a storm in “Coningsby,” where a 
sylvan language is made to swell the «diapason of 
the tempest. “The wind howled; the branches of 
the forest stirred and sent forth sounds like an in- 
cantation. Soon might be distinguished the various 
voices of the mighty trees as they expressed their 
terror or their agony. ‘The oak roared, the beech 
shrieked, the elm sent forth its long, deep groan, 
while ever and anon, amid a momentary pause, the 
passion of the ash was heard in moans of thrilling 
anguish.” 

—— —. — +o 


A HERO REWARDED. 


The following romantic story is told by the Raleigh 
Nswe: 


In one of the hotly-contested fights in Virginia 
during the war,a Federal officer fell wouhded in 
front of the Confederate breastworks. While lying 
there wounded and crying piteously for water, a 
Confederate soldier (James Moore, of Burke Coun- 
ty, N. C.,) declared his intention of supplying him 
with drink. The bullets were flying thick from both 
sides, and Moore’s friends endeavored to dissuade 
him from such a hazardons enterprise. Despite re- 
monstrance and danger, however, Moore leaped the 
breastworks, cinteen in hand, reached his wounded 
enemy and gave him drink, 

The Federal, under a sense of gratitude for the 
timely service, took out his gold watch and offered 
it to his benefactor, but it was refused. The officer 
then asked the name of the man who had braved 


and Moore returned unhurt to his position behind 
— embankment, They saw nothing more of each 
other. 

Moore was subsequently wounded, and lost a limb 
in one of the engagements in Virginia, and returned 
to his home in Burke County. A few days ago he 
received a communication from the Federal soldier 
to whom he had given the “cup of cold water’ on 
the occasion alluded to, announcing that he had 
settled on him the sum of $10,000, to be paid in four 
annual instalments, of $2,500 each. Investigation 
has established the fact that there is no mistake or 
deception in the matter. . 


“BILE IT IN THE SAND,” 
The Santa Barbara Press thus sets forth the inten- 


sity of the heat which makes the Colorado Desert a 
land to be remembered: 





A gentleman recently came to Santa Barbara from 
that fervid region. Stopping at a wayside hamlet 
after a hard day’s journey, he asked the woman of 
the house to make him a cup of tea, She assented, 
and proceeded to put tea leaves and water into a 
cup,and then to set the cup out of doors in the sand 
and cover it over. 

“Ts that the way you make tea in this country?” 
asked the traveller, 

“Oh, yes,” replied the woman, “we bile it in the 
sand.” 

And sure enough, in a few minutes, the cup was 
brought in, containing a very fair quality of hot tea, 


eesoncncnns illite esi 
PERILS OF ICE-WATER. 


In the course of a long editorial on the perils of 
ice-water, the Cincinnati Commercial says: 


No woman would think of cooling a cooking-stove 
when it is red-hot by throwing ice-water upon it; 
yet what people know would ruin a stove, they pour 
by the pint into their stomachs when it isin a state 
of intense activity, and at the highest point of chem- 
ical combustion. The cook who pours water upon 
her fire while she is getting dinner, knows that the 
potatoes in the pot will stop boiling, and the meat 
in the oven will not be fit for food. The same re- 
sults from the deluging the stomach with ice-water. 
The process of digestion will be arrested, and will 
not be resumed until the water is raised to the tem- 
perature required to carry it on again. 





TOO MUCH NOTICED. 
Bismarck, who has been stopping at Kissengen to 
be benefited by its mineral waters, finds it irksome 
to be a great statesman. He has published the fol- 
lowing card in a paper of that city: 
“I beg the public not to congregate for the pur- 
pose of looking at me when I am going to takea 
bath. I beg, also, that I may not be saluted in the 
street, because if I am saluted, one of two things 
will happen; either I do not respond to such saluta- 
tions, and then I pass forimpolite; or else I take off 
my hat every moment, and then I take cold in the 
head and lose all the benefit of the treatment.” 
ae 


“TIMBERS OF YOUR BOAT,” 


Prof. Tyndall thus concluded an address to the 
students of the London University: 


Take care of your health. Imagine Hercules as 
oarsman in a rotten boat; what can he do there but, 
by the very force of his stroke, expedite the ruin of 
his craft. Take care of the timbers of your boat. 
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such danger to succor him. The name was given, | 
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For the Companion, 


ROB ROY’S DREAM. 


The ox-eyed daisies waved in the grass, 
The tall grass rippled with every breeze, 
And stretched away where the shadows pass 
To and fro ‘neath the dark old trees, 
IE-nwreathing in strange fantastic lines, 
The shapes of the sturdy oaks that grew 
Ilere and there, with the lofty pines,— 
Which were the older, no one knew. 


Aud Rob Roy dreamily closed his book, 
Still holding a tinger the lids between, 
As he lay in his cool, sequestered nook, 
And gazed below to the deep ravine,— 
Where the waves of the noisy Cascade Brook, 
Flecked with many a shimmering speck, 
Their dancing, gurgling pathway took 
Down to the beautiful Kennebec: 


The river the red men rightly name, 
“A river, rolling, and deep, and biue;” 
And Rob Roy thought, “1s it still the same 
Can the tales this old book tells be true ? 
Dict these aged trees, in this very glen, 
Witness the hunger, the thirst, the pain, 
When Arnold marched with a thousand men 
Through the tangled wilderness of Maine? 


“Did the river laugh in the se 
Was it just one hundred ye 
Were the Indian boys all out that day? 
And where was I-I should like to know ?” 
And he ponders the story over again, 
While shadows across his eyelids creep,— 
“When Arnold marched with a thousand men”— 
But the little lad was sound asleep. 


And he dreamed, as he lay beneath the pine, 
‘That down from the top of the tallest tree, 
There fluttered, with many a mystic sign, 
A crow as black as a crow could be; 
But who seemed infirm, and old, and lean, 
As he clung with his stiff, rheumatic claw 
To a shattered stump moss-grown and green, 
And cleared his throat with a husky “Caw !” 


Then a sudden flapping of wings was heard, 
And around, as far as the eye could reach, 
The tremulous summer air was stirred 
With dark forms crying, “A speech! a speech!” 
When slowly the aged bird arose 
And said, as he wiped away a tear: 
“Itis but fitting, my fellow-crows, 
That we, on this sad Centennial year— 






same way ? 
? 


“Lest the giddy youth for aye shall cease 
‘To think with pride of the ancient days 
When our fathers held this land in peace 
And life went on in its good old ways;— 
Should meet to talk of the happy past 
Ere yet our homes were torn awreck, 
Eve Arnold’s band, like a fateful blast, 
Swept up the beautiful Kennebec, 
“Twas in seventeen hundred and seventy-five, 
1 well remember the day, the year; 
Sut hardly a crow is now alive 
Who watched with me from the pine tree here, 
To see the troops as they straggled by; 
cT here their balls just grazed my neck) 
Caw! caw! I was then too young to die! 
I saw them fall before Quebec, 


“The brook still struggles to greet the sea, 
But the sordid mill its current clogs; 
And the rolling river so wild and free 
Is choked by its countless drifting logs. 
Where once the song-bird cheered our coasts, 
We list to the iron monster’s screech; 
And an endless line of barren posts 
Has taken the place of spruce and beech. 


“Don’t talk to me of the fruitful soil! 
Don’t talk to me of the waving corn! 
It is little they leave for us to spoil 
In the very haunts where our sires were born. 
We plead for our ancient rights in vain! 
‘There is no place for our feet to rest! 
The century’s voice to us is plain; 
It says: ‘Go west! young crows, go west!’ 


And Rob Roy, starting up from his sleen, 

At the dusky edge of the woodland saw 
A flock of birds in a circle sweep, 

jut all he heard was their distant “Caw!” 

Still to the lad it is very clear 

That he could tell, if he only chose, 
low the crows keep their Centennial year, 

And perhaps he really could—who Knows? 

Emma Huntincton Nason. 






———_+or-—_- 


For the Companion, 
RESCUED. 


What we know of man’s loving-kindness helps 
us to know the love of Him whose life-giving 
touch restored the lame, the leper, the sick and 
the dead, and whose grace brings salvation to 
the fallen soul, The deed of the Good Samari- 
tan, so representative of His heavenly compas- 
sion, has often been re-acted by His followers 
in other places than between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, 

A high official of the English government, 
bearing royal dispatches to the court of Russia, 
was hastening on his way by night to St. Peters- 
burg. Suddenly his sledge stopped. 

“My lord, there is a dead man lying in the 
road,”’ said the driver. ‘You would not wish 
me to ride over him, I will get out and move 
the body to one side, and then drive on.” 

“No, we will not leave him there,’’ said the 
English gentleman, throwing aside his fur wraps, 
and leaping into the road. ‘Here, help me lift 
him in, The man may not be dead.” 

“O my lord, I beg you will not do this,” 
pleaded the driver. ‘How could we account for 
the body found on our hands? You do not know 
the heavy penalties we risk.”’ 

“He is not dead,’’ returned the gentleman, de- 
cidedly, for he had examined the helpless man, 
and detected a slight movement of his heart. 


anxiously looking for a house. 








reached a small peasant’s dwelling, and roused 
the inmates. 

“I want help,” said the Englishman. ‘Here 
is a sick man who must have immediate care.” 

“Impossible!’’ cried the owner of the house, 
“We are Jews. If the man dies under our roof, 
the government will throw us into prison. We 
shall be ruined.” 


| the country. 


‘‘No, you can save the man, and he will live | 


to bless you. Here is money for expenses, and 
any possible fine besides. 
turn, and if this is not enough, I will give you 
more. See, this is my official passport. I am 
an Englishman, and ‘Queen’s messenger.’ I will 
be as good as my word.” 

And, leaving his charge with the reluctant 
Jew, the traveller again pushed towards St. Pe- 
tersburg, for his business required the utmost 
haste. 

It was two months before the nobleman re- 
turned from the capital. He called at the house 
of the Jew. 

“Did that man get well?” 

“Indeed he did; and he has several times been 
here to ask for you. The man had been to 
Kieff to attend a suit about a large sum of 
money for which he had long been at law, and 
of which he was greatly in want. Being told 
that the case would be postponed, he was re- 
turning home, discouraged and sick, when the 
severe cold laid him low, as you found him. 
While he lay here, unexpectedly the case was 
called and decided in his favor. Had he died,— 
had you not saved him,—the money would have 


gone to other parties, and his family would have | 


been left destitute.”’ 

It is needless to say that the noble English- 
man felt amply rewarded for practising the 
heavenly command, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Many, morally wretched, are lying in worse 
plight than that poor Russian in thesnow. They 
who rescue the perishing—any where—are fulfill- 
ing the same command. 

— 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

In the conversation held by our Lord with the 
disciples, just before His death, He said, ‘“‘The 
prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing 
in me.”” Temptation was powerless to influence 
the divine Man, because it found in Him nothing 
which responded to its enticements. An inci- 
dent in the life of the late ex-Senator Pratt, of 
Indiana, which he was dictating at the time of 
his death, illustrates the meaning of our Lord’s 
words, and also the weakness of temptation 
when not encouraged by a favorable response 
from the tempted. Senator Pratt said: 


It was late in the fall of 1835, that, having col- 
lected for the different mercantile firms in Cincin- 
nati about $2,000, I was sent on horseback by the 
Lawrenceburg road to deliver to the several par- 
ties interested the money so collected. As 1 was 
passing the branch bank, then recently estab- 
lished, on the morning of my departure, the 
cashier hailed me and brought out some bundles 
of bank-bills folded up, and stowed them away 
in my saddle-bags, and handed me letters tu the 
banks to whom the packages were to be delivered. 

He stunned me by saying they amounted to 
$20,000. 

There was & moment, a supreme and critical 
one, when the voice of the tempter penetrated 
my ear, 

t was when I reached the crown of those im- 
perious hills that overlook the Ohio River when 
approaching Lawrenceburg from the interior. 

This noble stream was the great artery of 
commerce at that day, before a railroad west of 
Massachusetts had been built. What a gay 
spectacle it presented, flashing in the bright 
sunlight, covered with flatboats, with rafts, with 
gay painted steamers ascending and descending, 
and transporting their passengers in brief time 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the gateway to all parts 
of the world. 

I had but to sell my horse and go aboard one 
of these with my treasure, and I was absolutely 
beyond the reach of pursuit. There were no 
telegraphs then, flashing intelligence by an 
agency more subtle than steam, and far out- 
running it; no extradition treaties requiring for- 
eign governments to return the felon. 

The world was before me, and at the age of 
twenty-one, with feeble ties connecting me with 
those left behind. 

I was in possession of a fortune for those early 
days. Irecall the fact that this thought wasa 
tenant of my mind for a moment, and for a mo- 
ment only. Bless God, it found no hospitable 
lodgment any longer. And what think you, 
gentle reader, were the associate thoughts that 
came to my rescue? Away, over rivers and 
mountains, a thousand miles distant, in a hum- 
ble farm-house on a beach, an aged mother read- 
ing to her boy from the oracles of God. 


~~ 


BATTLE WITH A SNAKE. 
Even timid people, afflicted with chronic hor- 
ror of snakes, and afraid to visit a field or pas- 
ture, from suspicion that the reptiles lurk there, 


| can generally feel secure enough in the highway, 
They lifted him into the sledge and hurried on, | at least, if they ride in a wagon. 


An attack 


| of which attracted their attention. 
I will call on my re-| 


gular enough to merit mention in the newspa- 
pers; though, in the instance here quoted from 
the Dallas (O.) Commercial, it is evident that 
the snake would have lain quite harmless if it 
had been let alone. The Dallas paper says: 

Mr. Walters and his wife were returning to 
the city in a two-horse buggy from a trip into 
About seven miles from town, on 
the Mansfield road, they passed a snake that 
was lying by the side of the road, the great size 
After pass- 
ing the reptile, Mr. Walters concluded he would 
turn back and kill it. He turned the team 


| around, drove back toa point opposite the snake, 


| 


| 





At length they ! under such circumstances is surely rare and sin- ' 


drew his pistol and fired at it, but without effect. 
The horses, not being used to the report of fire- 
arms, became restless and hard to control, which 
caused the attention of Mr. Walters to be divert- 
ed from the snake, which ran rapidly to the bug- 
gy, up the wheels, and on to the dashboard be- 
fore the occupants were aware of it. The snake, 
when it was within a foot of the occupants of 
the carriage, coiled the lower part of its body, 
threw its neck into a graceful curve, drew back 
its head, and was just in the act of launching its 
fangs into Mr. Walters, when he fired a second 
shot. This, though missing, had the effect of 
causing the snake to lower itself on to the tongue 
of the carriage. Mr. Walters then fired two 
more shots, one of which took effect, and caused 
the reptile to fall from the carriage to the 
ground, and Walters dispatched it with a large 
stone. The reptile was measured, and found to 
be over six feet long, and was thicker than a 
man’s wrist. 
ee 


AN UNKNOWN GREAT MAN, 

Wm. H. Seward was first nominated for Goy- 
ernor of New York in 1834. He lived at Auburn, 
and a number of his fellow-townsmen, in ac- 
cordance with the old saying, “‘A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country,’’ were 
opposed to the nomination. They berated their 
delegation for favoring it, and the chairman re- 
marked, ‘I never supposed Mr. Seward was a 
great man, but when I went to Utica, I found 
that everybody spoke of him as the greatest 
man in the State.’’ ‘‘Well,” replied the vexed 
citizens, ‘‘the State must be in a strange con- 
dition if Seward is among its great men.” 
“Gentlemen,” answered the chairman, “I have 
learned one thing by going to Utica; and that 
is, that a great man never lives at home!” A 
great man has been found at Erie, Pa., un- 
known to histownsmen, Yale college conferred 
the degree of A. M. on Artemas Martin, and the 
citizens of Erie knew of no such man. A re- 
porter, however, found him out, and he is con- 
siderable of a man, as the report shows: 


Professor Artemas Martin is a bachelor, aged 
forty-two. Ilis occupation is that of market 
gardener, and for the last half-dozen years every 
Wednesday and Saturday morning has found 
him selling vegetables on State Street. In his 
own family he has always been called ‘‘The 
Professor’ (a title he has now a right to wear), 
but to his neighbors he has been known only as 
a market gardener. 

In mathematical circles, in this country and 
Europe, few names are better known than that 
of Artemas Martin. He is a regular contributor 
to the Educational Times, of London, England; 
to the Messenger of Mathematics, of Cambridge, 
England; to the Analyst, of Des Moines, Jowa, 
and the mathematical department of the Yates 
County Chronicle, of Penn Yan, N. Y. He was 
editor of the mathematical department of the 
Schoolday Magazine till its discontinuance. He 
is now editor of the department of higher math- 
ematics in the Normal Monthly, published by 
the well-known mathematical author, Professor 
Brooks, at Millersville, Pa. Finally, he is editor 
and publisher of the Mathematical Visitor, an 
annual of which’ the first number was issued 
last March. In his modest home was found a 
a and valuable mathematical libra- 
ry of several hundred volumes. 


———__~oe———— 


STOLE HIS OWN COW. 
Thieves are pretty sure to punish themselves 
sooner or later; if they take company to their 
crime, they are likely to do it the first time. 
Prof. A. D. Hagar, at a meeting of the Vermont 
Association, in Chicago, related the following: 


Among the dozen men who formed the first 
settlement of Chester, Vt., in 1764, then called 
Hamstead, was a man named Ide. He was not 
a favorite with the people for the reason that he 
was suspected of dishonesty. In the fall of 1765, 
he submitted a proposition to his neighbor, 
Charles Mann, that they go down to Rocking- 
ham, a town that had been settled about a dozen 
years, and steal a cow from some‘of the settlers, 
drive or lead it up to Chester, butcher it and 
divide the carcass, and each take home his half 
for his winter supply of beef. Mr. Mann assent- 
ed to the proposition, and a night was appointed 
in which they would do the work. Mr. Ide 
owned a cow—a black cow, with a large white 
spot upon the head and a white leg. This, like 
other cows in the settlement, was suffered to 
—_ at large in the woods, and wore a large cow- 


After dark the two men started on foot for a 
olace in Rockingham, designated by Ide as like- 
y to furnish the coveted cow. Arriving near 
the spot, they heard the sound of cow-bels, and, 

going in that direction, found a cow without a 
bell, caught her, led her to Chester (and a 
splendid cow she was to lead), butchered her, 
buried the hide and offal, divided the meat, and 
each went to his home with his moiety of stolen 





beef. Mann did not eat any of his, but kept it, 
and ultimately gave it up to Ide. 

Ide’s cow did not come for her breakfast ang 
to be milked next morning, nor ever after, 
Poor Ide mistrusted himself to be the victim of g 
practical joke. It was not likely, he thought, 
that his cow would lose off her bell, get her 
white spot obliterated by rubbing against logs jp 
the “burnt piece,” and wander off six miles to 
another settlement. He believed that his neigh. 
bors had conspired to make him steal his own 
cow, and wisely concluded that Chester was a 
good place to emigrate from, and therefore emi. 
grated early. 

Se an 
THE BOGUS QUARTER. 

A code of practice altogether too popular per- 
mits a person who has received a bogus coin or 
counterfeit banknote to passiton another. Per. 
haps those guilty of thus circulating counterfeit 
money may not know that they commit a crime, 
But the law makes the passing of counterfeit 
money, knowing it to be such, a criminal of- 
fence. In order to guard the community, the 
banks are in the habit of stamping ‘‘Counterfeit” 
across the face of any banknote coming into 
their possession known to be such. One daya 
rich man entered a bank, and presenting to the 
cashier what purported to be a fifty-dollar bank 
bill, asked, “Is that bill good?’ The cashier 
looked at it for a second, and laying hold of the 
stamp brought it down on the bill, which he 
handed back to the gentleman with ‘‘Counter- 
feit’’ broadly stamped on its face. The rage of 
the rich man, expressed by looks and words, 
showed that at heart he was a dishonest man. 
He was in doubt as to the genuineness of the 
bill, and was angry when the information had 
been so connected with the bill as to prevent 
his passing it. The Detroit Free Press thus 
humorously illustrates a similar dishonest feel- 
ing: 

Two or three weeks ago a woman, who was 
never known to board a street car before, took 
aseatona Grand River Avenue car, and hand- 
ed the conductor a bogus quarter. He returned 
it, and she loudly protested she was the last per- 
son on earth who would knowingly carry coun- 
terfeit money in her pocket. Next day she of- 
fered it to another conductor, and when he re- 
turned it, she exclaimed,— 

“Why, mercy on me! but I am sure that | 
burned that bogus thing up last night.” 

Coming down town yesterday morning, she 
handed it out to the first conductor, who tossed 
it out of the car window, and said,— 

“Of course you don’t want to be arrested for 
carrying bogus money around?” 

“Bogus! Why, is it possible that I didn't 
throw that bad quarter away!”’ 

She handed him a nickel, rode two blocks fur- 
ther, and all of a sudden left the car to speak to 
a friend on the walk. When the car went back, 
the woman was walking in the middle of the 
street, bent almost double, and glancing this 
way and that, as if in search of some small 
object. She looked up, recognized him and 
called out,— 

“Say, did any of you fellers find a market- 
basket along here?”’ 


LIGHTNING RODS. 
Professor Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, once wrote to the Hon. Nahum Capen 
about lightning rods as follows: 


1, The rod should consist of round iron, of 
about one inch in diameter; its parts, through- 
out the whole length, should be in perfect me- 
tallic continuity, by being secured together by 
coupling ferrules. 

2. To secure it from rust the rod should be 
coated with black paint, itself a good conductor. 

3. It should terminate in a single platinum 

int. 

4. The shorter and more direct the course of 
the rod to the earth the better; bendings should 
be rounded, and not formed in acute angles. 

5. It should be fastened to the building by 
iron eyes, and may be insulated from these by 
cylinders of glass (I don’t, however, consider the 
latter of much importance). 

& The rod should be connected with the earth 
in the most perfect manner possible, and noth- 
ing is better for this purpose than to place it in 
metallic contact with the gas pipes, or, better, 
the water pipes of the city. This connect 
may be male by a ribbon of copper or iron sol- 
dered to the end of the rod at one of its extrem- 
ities, and wrapped around the pipe at the other. 
If a connection of this kind is impracticable, the 
rod should be continued horizontally to the 
nearest well, and then turned vertically down- 
ward until the end enters the water as deep as 
its lowest level. The horizontal part of the rod 
may be buried in a stratum of pounded charcoal 
and ashes. The rod should be Hows in prefer- 
ence on the west side of the building. A rod of 
this kind may be put up by an ordinary black- 
smith. The rod in question is in accordance 
with our latest knowledge of all the facts of 
electricity. Attempted improvements on it are 
worthless, and, as a general thing, are proposed 
by those who are but slightly acquainted with 
the subject. 
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ALL THE DiFFERENCE.—‘‘Ah, Sam, so you ve 
been in trouble, eh?” 

“Yes, Jem, yes.” — 

“‘Well, well, cheer up, man; adversity tries US 
and shows up our better qualities.” 

“Ah, but adversity didn’t try me; it was 40 
Old Bailey judge, and he showed up wy wore 
qualities,” 
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For the Companion. 


MIDSUMMER FROLIC. 

O what joy is ours to-day, 
Vacation has begun! 

Down to grandpa’s here we are, 
And now, hurrah for fun! 

In the sweet and fragrant fields, 
We will run and play, 

Eager for one day of sport, 
Tossing up the hay. 








Acres broad of waving grass, 
Stretch before our view, 

Telling all, both men and boys, 
“Work enough to do!” 

Mowers, with their scythes and rakes, 
The harvest call obey, 

While we gayly follow on, 
Tossing up the hay! 


Noontime comes, and now we rest 
*Neath the shady tree, 

Grandma’s basket opens wide, 
What a sight we sce! 

Appetite was ne’er so keen, 
As it seems to-day, 

Guess we found the reason why, 
In the fragrant hay! 


Now a tumble and a race, 
Up and down we run, 
Rolling in the sweet hay-rifts 
Oh! what sport, what fun! 
Sut to work we’ll fall once more, 
Work that seems half-play, 
Out in grandpa’s fragrant fields, 
Tossing up the hay. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 


DILLIE’S HEN. 





It was Monday morning, and Bridget was 
hanging up clothes, while her mistress was 
washing dishes in the kitchen. Miss Susan 
Mansfield was neither young nor pretty; but 
she had a nice, pleasant face, with a broad fore- 
head and neatly banded hair; and a little girl 
who called her “Auntie,’’ thought that she was 


just beautiful. 


This same little girl, in a spotted calico dress, 
and 4 straw flat on her head was now talking to 
Bridget, and holding in her hand a small tin 


pan that seemed to be filled with chicken feed 


This is just what it was; for Dillie delighted in 
feeding the chickens, and appeared to think that 


they needed a meal every hour. 


Miss Susan’s chickens were white Leghorns 
and very pretty; but among them was one black 
Spanish hen, that had been given to Dillie; and 
the little girl thought her pet much handsomer 


than any of the others. 


One of the hens had a large brood of little 
chickens, and Bridget -had just been saying 
something about “the ould hin,’ when Dillie 
asked her: “Is she so very old, Bridget? Is she 


older than you are?” 


Bridget burst out laughing. ‘“Oulder than 


meself, is it?” she exclaimed. ‘And she a hin 


Indade, and she is not as ould as yourself, Miss 


Dillie.” 


“Why, she isn’t ‘old’ at all, then,” said Dillie, 
“Why do you call her 


in great wonderment. 
the old hen, Bridget?” 


Bridget laughedagain, showing a large mouth- 


ful of sound teeth, and thonght Dillie a ver 


funny little girl. But she could not give her — 


any reason for calling a hen that had only lived 
in this world one short year, ‘“‘old.”” 
“Look!” said Bridget, presently, ‘“‘there’s the 
ould gintleman at his garden again.” 
-\nd Dillie turned to gaze at a queer figure 


than the hen, certainly—but not so very old; 
with a stout, fanny figure and a very resolute 
face, and looked as though he might fly intoa 
passion on very small provocation. His garden 
was a very odd affair, being only a vegetable | i 
patch close to the road, and running into Miss 
Mansfield’s grounds in a very unexpected man- |i 
ner. It was carefully fenced all around, and 
was quite separate from any house, as the own- 
er boarded at the hotel, and passed the garden 
several times a day on his way to and from his 
office. He always had an umbrella over his 


head, whether for sun or rain, and generally 
spent about ten minutes at a time looking over 
the fence at his corn and potatoes. 





Miss Susan’s Leghorns seemed to feel inter- 
ested in them, too; and were always gadding 
into the garden, and picking at the tomatoes, or 
whatever came handy. This made Mr. Tibbets 
very angry, and he threatened to wring their 
necks. Miss Susan felt very sorry that her 
chickens did not behave better; but they would 
get through the bars, and she didn’t know how 
to prevent them. 

That very afternoon Dillie came into the house 
mourning—the black Spanish hen had been 
flung over the fence with the neck wrung; and 
Bridget declared, in her warm sympathy, that 
the old gentleman was no better than the evil 
one himself. 
Miss Susan felt troubled for her little pet’s 
grief; but said that she really thought poor Mr. 
Tibbets had had a great deal to provoke him. 
He had spent time and money on his garden, 
which seemed to be his one pleasure, and it was 
really very trying to have it destroyed by other 
people’s chickens. 
And Dillie, who was a reasonable little gir, 
dried her tears and asked her aunt if she 
thought she might speak to Mr. Tibbets, when 
she saw him again, and tell him that she was 
sorry her hen had troubled his garden. Miss 
Susan thought she might; and wondered, in her 
own mind, what effect it would have on the 
crabbed gentleman. 
So Dillie, in her sweet way, went up to him 
quite fearlessly, and all the time she was talk- 
ing to him, Mr. Tibbets balanced his umbrella 
first on one side and then on the other, and 
when she had finished, he only grunted and 
walked away. 








Miss Susan said she thought they would hear 
from him again; and the very next day he came 
to the house and brought Dillie a pair of pretty 
white bantams, and said that he never was so 
sorry for anything in his life as when he found 
that he had killed her pet hen. And he guessed, 
on the whole, it was his own fault for not build- 
ing a close fence. ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 
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MISSIONARY WINDOW GARDEN- 


ING. 
A little boy of seven years of age came home 








“IT haven’t any, my boy,” said his mother, 


who lived in a small cottago, ina narrow alley, 


na large town. 

“Oh yes, mother, there!’ said the boy, point- 
ng to a fuchsia in the window. 

“Very well, you shall have it,’’ was the reply. 
His face beaming with hope, the little boy went 


round to the neighbors, and begged for all the 
old flower-pots, broken jugs, handleless mugsand 
cups, cut slips off the fuchsia and planted them. 


As town boys are not very skillful gardeners, 


oo 





For the Companion. 
HATTIE. 


Hazel-eyed Hattie lives over the way, 


A maiden of five, 


She dawns on my sight like a morning in May, 


With beauty alive. 


In dress of pale amber—as lithe as a lily, 


She comes and she goes. 


I call her my buttercup, daffadowndilly, 


My wee yellow rose. 


Over the delicate green of the lawn, 


She flits all the day, 


Chasing the butterflies, feeding the fawn, 


Or playing croquet, 


How often I hear the tap, tap of her ball, 


The cute little elf, 


She finds it hard work, with a mallet as tall, 


Almost, as herself. 


And why do [love her? Alas! I can show 


A sad reason why: 


An amber-hued frock, faded long, long ago, 


That no money could buy 


tears, 
While sweet hazel eyes, 
re watching, beyond all these sorrow-sown years, 
For me in the skies. 
JULIAsM, DANA. 


Lies hid with my treasures—embalmed with my 


‘missionary trees.’ I wish you would give me a. elastic filament and sounding vessel of metal; never- 
missionary tree.”’ 


ending blossom; infant’s toy; bird and measure; 
| tree of a biblical city; a quadruped and timber; 
| sorceress light brown; useful animal and a fruit: 
| pertaining to England and asmall plant; notany of 
that kind; a fruit and a spine; organ of sight and 
adjective; philosopher; close of the day formal 
| flower; contortion and a measure; a fish and a fruit. 
| Frugality; to skip; retined asterisk blossom; low, 
| wet ground and acolor; trade a pronoun tosuffocate ; 
| sorrow and a newly married lady; always green did 
rise; animal’s seat of life; interjection and man's 
name; or languish; tie a badge of mourning; coun- 
terfeit mass of stone; musical instrument and ray 
of light; precious stones; a fierce animal and a girl’s 
name; one only; & surname; part of the body and 
noxious plant; endless letter of the alphabet; place 
for ships; creeping animal and fuel; edge of a gar- 
ment and tuft of hair; dry land and a truit; to irri- 


we dare say he lost a great many; but he reared tate; an evergreen and a wine; an animal and a 
enough to sell for the two dollars found in the 
missionary-box at the next juvenile meeting. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


measure; © color and a toy; a bird and a brake; 
snarl a winged serpent; a prefix to plunge. 
8.J 


5. 
PROVERB ACROSTIC. 
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Take the symbols in their order; read the initials 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
(The first blank is the diagonal word from left to righ 























FLORAL ENIGMA. 


plant thus enigmatically expressed 
The initials forma 
interesting habit of a well-known flower.) 


senior; asterisk of a biblical city; useful article, 
tree; time of darkness and what came with it; ear- 
lier than five; unbound discord; an animal and or- 
gan of vision; a season and a color; article of food 








from a juvenile missionary meeting determined 
to put in practice what he had heard. 





that she had often seen before, He was older 


‘‘Mother,”’ said he, “Mr. B—— told us about 


and vegetable; birds and a plant; cylinder and a 





Fill the rest with a word fitting the blanks in the order 





(For each definition, read the name of the flower or 


tical quotation descriptive of the 


A portion of duration; difficult and a vehiclo; 


downward, and the finals downward. W. IL. G. 
6. 
HIDDEN GIRLS’ NAMES. 
“To be, or not to be: 
That is the question.” HAMLET. 


“But if I could understand, 
What you are, root and all, and all in ail, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
TENNYSON, 
“O Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master’s murder’d.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


N.T. M. 
7. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
Initials—A northern fruit. 
Centrals—A southern fruit. 
Finals—A clustering fruit. 
1. Slow pacing. 
2. A teacher. 
3. A ruined city. 
4. Tocut off. 
5. To go out from. CHARL. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


t. 








given in the sentence, from the top down.) } | } \ 
One day in I wished myself in the re- | I | 
gions. It was so , and there was such a 1 \\ | 
wind, the very trees soemed to give a to my | Ht] 
thoughts, as I took my through the walks of on } 
a noted summer . \ 
es we ° \ 
* . . ° 
eae S ‘ 
oe ae ae 
ae 
 - 
B. 
2. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 
To give dignity. 
To make known a want by signs. 
To burn or fuse. J.P. B. 
3. 
REBUS, 
What is the difference between the little girl and 
the collar on the dog’s neck ? W.T. 0. 
9. 
DOUBLE WORD SQUARE, 
Across.—A garment worn by 2 Catholic priest. A 
Portuguese coin, <A covering for a floor. 
Down.—A partofthobody. A meadow. Astake. 
i. Wf. D. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Nuiber. 
| LEULE 
Geographical. L. Goss, JIN 
stad LIAR 
4. YORK 


2. Trait, traitor. Room, rumor. Vick, vicar. Gay, 
morgay. Fin, morphine. See, lessce. Sun, lesson. 


Hop, hopper. Seize,Casar. Side, cider. Home, 
Homer. 
3. Spool, loops. Spit, tips. Spot, tops. Mile, 


elim. Lime, Emil. Spin, nips. Ward, draw. 





sweet flower; an animal and to set; two girls’ names; 
spice and Nlossom; fragrant and a boy’s name; two 
towns; a number and a three-masted vessel; a dry 





4. The picture represents the peculiar joint known 
enters as the rabbet. A rabbit has x fur, 

eyes, long ears, teeth, paws (pause), tail (tale), A 
rabbit can see (C) and spring, and a rabbet can be 
found in a form and a rabbit ina burrow (Borough). 

5. 1, Brandy fruits. 2, Sandy Hook, 

6. Pekin (peek in). 

7 “The heart of Mid Lothian.” 
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DYING RACES, 

It has long been known that the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands are steadily diminishing in num- 
ber, and tending to extinction. In a few years ne 
representatives of the race will remain. A similar 
process is going on among the native races of the 
Eastern Pacific Islands. The Tasmanians, onee nu- 
merous and flourishing, have entirely disappeared 
since the coming of the English settlers. In New 
Zealand, the Maoris, a fine race in physical appear- 
ance, and not wanting in noble qualities, are rapidly 
dwindling away. In 1849, they numbered 120,000; 
in 1858, 56,000; and in 1874, only 45,470. 
tralians are dying out in a similar ratio. 


The Aus- 
None of 
the native races seem capable of holding their own 
in competition with European settlers. 
mals and trees share the common fate. 


Even ani- 
They disap- 
pear before the superior vigor of species introduced 
from Burope. A century hence the whole flora and 
fauna of the Pacitic isles may have undergone a 
complete revolution. 


SS 


LAZY COWS. 

We have sometimes remonstrated with farmers 
for keeping their cows in shadeless pastures, and re- 
ceived for reply, “Shade only makes them lazy.” 
Tn the interest of kind treatment we still fecl like 
pleading for at least one tree, or some spot of shel- 
tered off-side, to protect our milk-makers occasion- 
ally from the pelting sun. But let the objectors 
state their argument, Suys the Ohio Farmer: 


Shade trees are a prolific source of laziness in 
cows. Many hours are passed in luxuriant laziness, 
enjoying the cool shade when the cow should be 
much more profitably employed eating grass for her 
master’s sake. To be sure cows suffer from heat 
just as do horses, oxen, sheep, pigs and all other 
animals, but after observing to how much greater 
extent idle men auffer with heat than men who are 
hard at work, I am satisfied that the cow that is 
busy minds the heat less than the one that is idly 
endeavoring to keep cool. I once knew a dairyman 
to build a lane through his apple orchard to prevent 
his cows from loafing under the trees, he stating he 
had no objection to their getting the fallen apples, 
he preferred they should; but he said that nothing 
but starvation would prevail upon them to leave the 
inviting shade, He asserted that his cows had in- 
creased a large percentage in their milk since they 
were compelled to go to work like any other beast. 
And pray why should not she, too, earn her fodder 
by the sweat of her nose? 


ne coe” 
NO DRESSING-GOWNS, 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Times tells an anecdote which shows that the royal 
family, like those of American sovereigns, has its 
little tiffs: 


Her Majesty had one little difference with her im- 
perial daughter-in-law, the Duchess of Edinburg. 
The Russian Princess, when visiting the Queen, ap- 
peared at breakfast in adressing-gown. The Queen 
construed this careless attire into a want of respect 
for the lady of the castle, and spoke to the duchess 
upon the subject with a mother-in-lawish —- 
tude. Her Majesty dresses for breakfast, and her 
daughters have always been accustomed to appear 
at that meal in becoming attire. Asa rule, English 
women dress more prottily for breakfast than for 
any other meal. The duchess accepted the Queen's 
rebuke with becoming grace, and, as I have said be- 
fore, her Majesty conceived a real love for the Rus- 
sian Princess. 

_ e _ 
A DOOMED FELON, 

The Philadelphia Times reporter conversed with 
George W. Fletcher, the murderer, while that con- 
vict was awaiting his execution. The poor man’s 
testimony is only one more confession to the truth 
that the lash of a guilty conscience is the worst pun- 
ishment of crime. 

He seemed anxions to talk, as though it was a re- 
Nef, driving away the thoughts of what is so fast 
approaching. “No one knows,” he said, “what I 
have suffered since I have been here, 
emne is nothing to the thonghts that continually 





What is to 


harass me. I have counted every nail in the floor; 
I have counted every wire across the window; 1 
have counted every mark on the floor; I have count- 
ed every spot on the wall, and I know each one as I 
know an old acquaintance’s face, 1 have walked up 
and down this cell counting my steps and seeing 
how many miles I could make, but I can’t walk far 
now.” 


——___@———— 


REMEDY FOR POISON IVY, 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer gives the 
following remedy for ivy poison: 


Dissolve sugar of lead—a bit the size of a hazle- 
nut—in half a teacup of sweet milk or warm water. 
Apply as warm as can be easily borne with a soft, 
linty piece of linen rag. Three or four applications 
are sufficient to effect a cure. If the poison is on 
the face and nearing the eyes or mouth, this astrin- 
gent wash may be constantly applied. It is a mar- 
vellous cure, and by watching closely one can see, 
the fevered blisters turn from white to yellow dur- 
ing the application. This remedy for ivy poison 
should prevent a great deal of suffering. It 1s well 
where a member of a family is easily poisoned to 
keep sugar of lead in the house all the time. Let it 
be labelled and kept where it can be found the mo- 
ment it is wanted. Keep it well wrapped up, that 
it may not lose its strength. 


- > 
BISMARCK’S GRACIOUSNESS. 


Bismarck is charged with being rather ungracious 
to those who, by staring, disturb him in his morning 
walks. But thisanecdote shows that he can be very 
gracious when he is so disposed: 


While taking his morning promenade in a little 
wood on the outskirts of Kissingen a few weeks 
ago, Prince Bismarck met two young ladies, whose 
peculiar and unfamiliar costume attracted his atten- 
tion. He accosted them and inquired if they lived 
in the neighborhood. 

“No,” replied the elder, “we live in Grabenfeld, 
and came hither this morning in the excursion train 
from Meiningen, hoping to see Bismarck.” 

“Then,” said the chancellor, “you need go no 
farther; [am Bismarck,—look at me.” 

Somewhat abashed, the young ladies stepped back 
a few paces, but soon recovering their sel{-posses- 
ee “Is it true? Are you really Bis- 
marek ?” 

“Yes,” replied the man of blood and iron, “I am 
Bismarck. When you return home, tell your friends 
that you have seen me, and that I salute them all.” 





ENGLISH LORDS, 


It is quite fashionable for English noblemen to 
spend a summer hunting in the Rocky Mountains, 
and sometimes they meet with adventurers as well 
as with adventures: 


Last season, three English lords and a German 
count, after doing the Centennial, chartered a car 
at New York and went into the mountains. They 
travelled incog. in those parts, and dressed rather 
substantially. They were lounging on the ground, 
one day, at the mouth of the Arkansas Canon. A 
mountaineer coming along, took them fora party of 
men who were booming railroad ties down the river, 
and, wishing to be friendly, inquired how they were 
getting along in getting down theirties. An attend- 
ant replied,— 

“Why, maun, we have nothing to do with tees. 
This is a pleasure party. That gentleman there isa 
nea count, and those other three are English 
ords,”” 

“They are!” replied Jonathan, nothing abashed. 
“Well, now, if I were an English lord, I would have 
a better-looking rig than that!” 


—_——___. 
ROOTS TO SOAK, 
Men who love rum will resort to almost any expe- 


dient to obtain it under adverse circumstances, In 


acertain town in the vicinity of Boston, the other 
day, a son of the Emerald Isle entered a drug store, 
and, taking a bottle from his pocket, asked for a 
quart of whiskey. The salesman asked to what use 
it was to be put, and the reply was “to soak roots 
in.” The order was filled, and the clerk, after hand- 
ing over the bottle and its contents, inquired, in a 
conversational manner,— 

“What kind of roots are you going to soak ?”’ 
Pocketing the bottle, the customer said,— 
“The roots of me tongue.” 


That sad misuse of Irish wit proves again how in- 
separable and necessary to each other are vice and 


falsehood. 
eS - 


DRYNESS OF COLORADO, 


A Denver (Colorado) letter, speaking of the cli- 
mate there, says: 


The atmospheric dryness is as great as its rarity. 
One’s hair becemes dry, and manifests an obstinate 
determination to stick out in all directions. If wet, 
it dries in five minutes. One can hardly get into a 
perspiration if he tries never so hard. Some stran- 
gers feel light-headed ; others are made sleepy, while 
some cannot lose consciousness after tossing about 
for half a night. A headache over the eyes is not 
an uncommon symptom on first arising. 


an 
A TAILOR’S DEVICE, 


Many are the devices to which creditors resort in 
order to collect their dues. 


A gentleman recently called at a stationer’s estab- 
lishment to order some note-paper with 2 heading. 
He was shown numberless designs, monograms, etc, 
Finding nothing suited to his taste, he said,— 

“T want something simpler,—just a flower, such as 
a forget-me-not.” 

“But, sir,” said the attendant, “that would surely 
be more suitable for a young lady.” 

“I know what I want,’ was the prompt reply. 
“T’'m a tailor, and the paper is for my customers.” 


—— an 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


No liquor is sold in Vineland, N. J., a town with 
a population of ten thousand. It has, practically, 
no debt, taxes are one per cent. on the valuation, 
and police expenses, summed up in the duties of the 
constable and overseer of the poor, amounted to 
seventy-five dollars last year. 


———_—__>———_—— 


SOME one is attempting to cast a stain on tlie rep- 
utation of Christopher Columbus by circulating a 
story that on a certain occasion, he left his native 
‘land for “parts unknown.” 











THAT familiar quotation, “The glass of fashion and | 


the mold of form,” might well be applied to a journal 
like “‘Andrews’ Bazar.” No lady who has hesitated at 
the high price of fashion monthlies need hesitate longer, 
The “Bazar,” complete as it is, costs but one dollar a 
year. W.R. Andrews, Cincinnati, publisher. Com. 


FAMILIES UNPROVIDED WITH MILK OF MAGNESIA lack 
a prompt and agreeable household remedy for dyspeptic 
complaints. — Com. 


Best Worm Mepicine Knowy. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE ComMFITs OR WORM LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 











“THE CONFLICT OF AGES.” 

Men differ on nearly every issue. There have always 
been opposite parties in politics and religion, though the 
measures fought over one day may be universally adopted 
at another, and those sacrificed regarded as heroes and 
martyrs. Medicine has also been subject to revolutionary 
disturbances. When Drs. Harvey and Jenner announced 
their discoveries, they were held in contempt and ridicule 
by an incredulous and ignorant public, yet to-day they 
are received and honored by all as benefactors. When 
Dr. Pierce announced his Discovery, many seemed to 
doubt, and were skeptical concerning all medicines and 
doctors, but proof of merit has dispelled all doubt, and 
to-day the Golden Medical Discovery is the standard 
remedy in curing the most obstinate diseases of the liver 
and blood, having almost entirely superseded the old-time 
sarsaparillas by reason of its superior merits. 

Norwicn, Chenango Co., N. Y¥., Nov. 3, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D.: 

I was afflicted with a scrofulous affection on one of my 
legs. It was very troublesome for over two years, 50 
much so that I could not wear a boot, and I had to keep 
my leg bandaged. It resulted in a raw sore. It got so 
bad that it became a general talk that I would have to 
undergo amputation of the limb. One physician told me 
he never saw such a sore cured. I commenced taking 
your Golden Medical Discovery together with your Pellets 
as directed on the bottles, and when I had consumed six 
bottles of Discovery, my leg was entirely well, and has 
remained so ever since—a period of over two years,—and 
I would not swap it for fifty wooden legs. 

Yours truly, JOHN SHATTUCK. 





UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigration. 

Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 


TORTOISE SHEL Combs and Jewelry. Every 
variety. Original Designs. 
Goods, sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 
Pins and Combs same prices. Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 
VISITING CARDS. Your name neatly printed on 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. 
croll (no name), 15 cts, 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
Embossed, 25 cts. 25 Basket Cards, 25 cts. 
25 Snowflake, 25 cts. | Elegant card cases, l0c, 15ec. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


5 “TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata plated, 












wear like silver and very durable, by mail, 25 cents. 
SEAVY & CO., Northford, Conn. 
§ 
CHAPMAN’S CHOLERA SYRUP. 
Cures Dysentery, Diarrhea and Summer Complaints 
of Children. Price 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Proprie- 
tor, Great Falls, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 


gy GLE PLUTING ACHE, 


brass Rolls. Heaters ané ongs, a 

complete. Price only $3. A. McMILLAN, 

300 Washington Street, Boston. 
ANTED. Ladies and gentlemen who can play the 
piano or organ (ever so little). No peddling arrange- 
ment. Enclose $1 and receive complete outfit and full in- 
structions. You can earn from $10 to $100 per week at 
home, without interfering with other business. Address 

















United States Purchasing Agency for Pianos and Organs, ! 


Danielsonville, Conn. 


<a PATENTS. — 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cireular. 


WANTED AND special attention desired. We have 
for sale 200,000 letters received from actual 
buyers during the st six months in response from 
25,000 worth of advertising during said time. All adver- 
tisers are aware that it costs from 6 to 25 cents for name 
of each buyer. We have no use for the letters; will sell 

the original letters in lots of 1,000, at 1 cent each. 

Address W. W. BOSTWICK & CO 


177 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
VicTomR: 


INTING AND ENTERPRISE! 


PRESSES , land-Inkers, @8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Self-Inke $6 to 6850. 
2stamps. JI. COOK & CO., Mtr’s, West Meriden, Conn. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 


Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO. 






pe 








86—200 Lewis Street, New York. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 


For sale by all Dealers. 
STAMMERER: and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 163 Waverly P1.,N.Y. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
Gay Ask for it and see that you get it. 














THE LIVE, PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OF THE AGE. 
Patronage from every State in the Union. Attendance 
constantly increasing. Prices as low as superior facilities 
can possibly be afforded. For Circulars, address 
j. L, WILLIAMS, Pres't, Rochester, N, ¥, 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
















Send for 
: Circular to SS Se 
IAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, cr, 


FOLDING CI 
and steady work for one or 


GOOD PA Y two enterprising men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








POCKET SLATE. 


(= ROLLING POCKET SLATE | 





ROLLING POCKET SLATE == 





This design for Slates is entirely new and original. The 
objects in view are: 

1. To provide a Slate with ample marking surface, 

which may be carried in the pocket. 

2. To provide a Slate, the marking surface of which is 
80 protected that when not in use, marks or work of 
any kind may be left thereon without liability of 
being erased. 

3. To producean ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS SLATE. 
It has no frame to jar and rattle, and the Slate being 
flexible and not rigid, no harsh unpleasant sounds 
are produced in marking thereon. 

The roller is made in imitation of gutta percha, and very 

handsomely finished. , 

It is provided with a pocket in which the pencil may be 
safely kept. Its bulk is slight. Its construction is dura- 
ble, and fascinates the young. In point of economy it is 
not excelled. : ; 

Boys and girls in school should purchase it for their own 
use. School Committees should send for sample. 

3usiness men should purchase it for convenience. 

All who have occasion to make memorandums should 
own one, 

Sent, nost-naid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

o Te SHMAN, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
North Bennington, Vt., and by 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 





H Al We will during 
A GREAT OFFE sathese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 


offered, WATERS’ GRAND 8 UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS UNCLE DING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1+3 
do $1G0 not usedayear. “2%? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 stops 100 cash, not used ayear, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Zeachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 


AMUSING. 
“ONTLLOAUWLISNI 





Miniature Theatricals for Young People 
Complete play consisting of 16 sheets of characters, scenes, 
side wings, &c., with dialogue and full directions for pet 
forming. Price 50 cts., beautifully colored or mounted on 
ecard, $1. Sent, post free, by the sole agents for N. E.. : 
TRIFET, 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass., dealer in all 
kinds of Foreign and American stamps. Catalogues, 2 
pages, 530 illustrations, 25 cts. ; 60 varieties foreign stampe 
28 cts.; 500 ditto, $506. All collectors should send 3 
stamp for a specimen copy of the Monthly Stamp Cire 
lar, 50 cts. a year. 


— 








KINCSFORD’S 


Oswego 


Starch 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring less in using: 
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